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Municipal Preparedness 
For Peace 


A unique opportunity for public 
service faces the city officials and civi« 
organizations of the United States. 


As soon as terms of peace shall be 
under serious consideration in Europe, 
a period of readjustment in American 
industries must inevitably begin. If 
met with unreasoning fear instead of 
wise forethought, there is little doubt 
that the problem will assume the seri- 
ougness of a panic, 


What can American municipalities 
do, in advance of such a crisis, towards 
becoming a steadying influence? 


THE AMERICAN CITY urges the 
immediate preparation and prompt 
adoption in every city of a three-year 
program of public improvements, in- 
volving: 


1) The continuance of normal pur- 
chases regardless of the war, and the 
carrying on of new work to meet imme- 
diate needs; 


2) The installation of improvements 
on an exceptionally large scale after 
peace has been declared. 


Such a program would have two sub- 
stantial results: it would help many 
cities to fit their stride to the onward 
march of the times in municipa! better- 
ment, and it would go far to offset the 
losses to capital and labor which might 
otherwise cccur in the United States 
during the readjustment period. 


The suggested procedure is outlined 
on the first editorial page of this issue. 
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“Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 


No lamps can ever be marked MAZDA 
unless thev embody MAZDA Service 


standards of excellence 


The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to 
rtaun lamp manufacturers Its purpoee is to collect and 
lect ecientifie and practical information conerrning 

‘ progress and developments in the art of incandescent 

‘ lamp manufacturing and to distribute this information to 

, the companies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA 

& Service is centered in the Research Laboratories of the 

General Electric Company at Schenectady. 

The mark MAZDA can appear only on lamps whieh 

meet the standards of MAZDA Service. It is thus an 

assurance of quality. This trademark is the property 
of the General Electric Company. 








(56) RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF 
GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
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Fear, or Forethought? 


With growing assurance, optimists and alarmists are telling 
us what is going to happen in America after the end of the Euro- 
pean war. By the optimists we are informed that the United 
States will then enter upon an era of the greatest prosperity 
ever known. With equal certainty the alarmists proclaim the hope- 
less impotence of American industry as a competitor for the 
world’s markets against the crippled labor of debt-burdened 
Europe. 

Which shall we look forward to—cowardly panic or coura- 
geous progress? Speaking for THe American City, we believe 
that the answer depends not on fate, but on the vision and will 
of the American people. We see no reason to anticipate, on the 
one hand, that America can find ultimate profit in the awful de- 
struction of life and property in the warring countries; nor do 
we fear, on the other hand, that peace in Europe need spell panic 
in America. But we believe that we do foresee very clearly a 
period of industrial readjustment throughout the United States 
which, if not approached with sane courage, will mean a serious 
setback to industry and commerce. The time has arrived for 
nation-wide preparedness for peace. 

On the front cover of this issue is suggested a plan which the 
municipal officials and civic organizations throughout the United 
States have the power to make effective. The suggestion involves 
exceptional expenditures of municipal funds during the year or 
two following the end of the war, such expenditures to be in 
accordance with plans begun now and based on the fundamental 
needs of each city. 

The new “Model City Charter” of the National Municipal 
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League, referred to elsewhere in this issue, provides for the crea- 
tion in each municipality of a city planning board, one of the func- 
tions of which shall be to submit annually “a program for improve- 
ment to the city plan year by year during the three years next 
ensuing, with estimates of the cost thereof and recommendations 
as to how the cost shall be met.” 

THe AMERICAN Ciry recommends that this provision—writ- 
ten, of course, as was the entire Model Charter, with normal times 
in view—be amplified and made immediately effective by ordi 
nance in every city now possessing the legal power to do so. The 
amplification suggested is a three-year program, not merely of 
improvements to the city plan in the narrow sense, but of improve- 
ments in municipal structures, streets and public works generally, 
and in the physical equipment of municipal departments. In all 
cities where there is no city planning board or commission to 
which the preparation of this program might be referred, we 
urge the immediate appointment of such a body, or that the Mayor 
request the codperation of an unofficial committee, to be ap- 
pointed by him or by the leading commercial-civic organization 
of the city. Such a plan, if wisely prepared and given proper pub- 
licity, would secure popular approval for: 

(1) Public works needed for normal progress during the 
next three years, to be carried on regardless of conditions 
abroad ; 

(2) Certain other desirable improvements for which public 
opinion might not otherwise be ready till several years hence, but 
whose installation after the end of the European war would help 
to steady American industry during the readjustment period. 

This suggestion is not made with a view to maintaining by 
artificial means the present abnormal prices of metals and other 
commodities. Such a result would not be desirable from the 
point of view of the consuming public, nor, indeed, of most manu- 
facturers. The end of the war is certain to be accompanied by 
falling prices; and falling prices will be a calamity only if they 
fall too far, with the inevitable destruction of confidence in the 
future among business men. The danger lies in the disinclina- 
tion of buyers to place orders on a falling market. When quo- 
tations can be secured at fairly normal figures, the municipalities 
should be ready to act as a steadying influence by the letting of 
large contracts. If the improvements thus to be constructed shall 
result in more rapid municipal progress, besides helping to prevent 
a post-bellum panic, the program will reflect great credit on the 
officials and citizens through whose present foresight it will then 
be put into action. 
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A Plan for the Protection of the Miami Valley 
District from Flood Damage 
By Arthur E. Morgan 


Chief Engineer, The Miami Conservancy District, Dayton, Ohio 


HE Miami Valley always has been 
T subject to floods. One of the great- 
est occurred in 1805, less than ten 

years after the first settlement of the val- 
ley. The greatest of which we have de- 
tailed knowledge, but not necessarily the 
greatest that may occur, was that of March, 
1913. Many other floods occurred between 
these two dates; small 
ones frequently, and 
greater ones at long in- 
tervals. What has hap- 
pened in the past indi- 
cates generally what will 
happen in the future, 
though our period of rec- 
ords is so short that we 
cannot safely draw conclu- 
sions as to the frequency 
of great floods in the fu- 
ture. The particular mag- 
nitude of the 1913 flood 
was accidental. Slight 
differences in weather 
conditions would have re- 
sulted in a flood either 
larger or smaller. Floods 
will occur somewhat 
larger, some will be only 
half as large. The next 
great flood probably will 
differ materially in size 
from the last, and floods 
half as great or two-thirds 
as great as that of 1913 
may reasonably be ex- 
pected to occur on an 
average with much 
greater frequency than 
floods of the magnitude 
of that of 1913. The Mi- 
ami Valley, in its present 
condition, would suffer 
very great damage from a 
flood half as great as that 
of 1913—a damage doubt- 
less exceeding in money 
loss the total cost of com- 








plete protection for the valley. So it is not 
against the greatest floods alone that pro- 
tection is needed. 

Chis being the case, it is necessary to de- 
cide how great a flood the cities of the val- 
ley should be protected from. Shall an 
improvement he planned to control a flood 
half as great as that of 1913, with works 
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that will prove inadequate perhaps once in 
25 years; shall the standard be a flood two- 
thirds as great as that of 1913, with the 
chance that the works will prove inadequate 
once in 30 to 50 years; shall it be the 1913 
flood, with corresponding works that will 
prove inadequate once in 50 to 150 years; 
or shall provision be made against the 





greater or less than the average. 
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For in- 
stance, the two greatest floods of more than 

quarter of a century on the Mississippi 
occurred in successive years, 1912 and 1913, 
and the next greatest in 1916. The two 
greatest floods ever recorded on the Sacra- 
mento River occurred within about five 
years of each other. The floods of 1881 to 
, 1884 on the Ohio were the 
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flood prevention have 
been made, including 
channel improvements, di- 
versions around towns 








greatest possible flood, with works that will 
be adequate under all possible conditions? 
The answer to this question depends upon 
the cost of different degrees of protection, 
the values to be protected, and the magni- 
tude of the loss that will occur whenever 
work planned for partial protection fails. 
It should be borne in mind that while the 
average frequency of a flood of a given 
magnitude may be fairly definite, the inter- 
val between any two successive floods will 
not be the average interval, but will be 


and cities, levees, retard- 
ing basins, and cut-off channels. Only after 
every possibility had been carefully worked 
out was the proposed plan chosen as the 
most feasible and practicable. 


Synopsis of the Recommended Plan 

The recommended pian consists of a se- 
ries of five retarding basins, located as 
shown on the accompanying map, supple- 
mented by channel improvements through 
the cities. The retarding basins will be 


formed by dams built across the valleys of 
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the Miami, Mad and Stillwater Rivers, and 
on Twin and Loramie Creeks. Each dam 
will have permanent openings through its 
base through which the ordinary flow of 
the river and the flow during ordinary 
freshets will pass unimpeded. During large 
floods the water which cannot pass through 
the outlet conduits will be held back tem- 
porarily in the basins above the dams. The 
conduits are proportioned so that no more 
water can pass through them than can be 
carried safely in the improved channels 
through the cities below. In this manner 
the runoff of a flood like that of 1913, 
which lasted but two or three days, would 
be distributed over a period of about two 
weeks and its height would be correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

During the 1913 flood about 1,415,000 
acre feet of water fell over the drainage 
areas above the proposed dams. (An acre 
foot is the amount of water required to 
cover an acre one foot deep, or 43,560 cubic 
feet.) The total capacity of the retarding 
basins to the spillway level is 840,000 acre 
feet, or 60 per cent of the total rainfall of 
the 1913 flood. During the beginning of a 
flood, and again during its ending, when the 
flow is large, but not more than the chan- 
nels will carry, nearly all will pass through 
the openings in the dams, and little or none 
will be stored. This leaves nearly the whole 
of the storage capacity of the basins avail- 
able for cutting off the excess of flow when 
the main part of the flood is passing down 
the valley. Assuming, for the moment, that 
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MAP OF TROY, OHIO, THE SHADED PORTIONS 
SHOWING THE FLOODED AREA 


during a flood like that of 1913 all the 
rainfall would run off the ground surface, 
and none would be stored in the soil to run 
off slowly, there would remain 575,000 acre 
feet, or 40 per cent of the rainfall, to pass 
through the conduits. The conduits are 
planned of such size, however, that a con- 
siderably larger part of the flood flow as- 
sumed above would pass through them dur- 
ing this imterval, so that a smaller part 
would be stored in the reservoirs, and the 
water consequently would not rise to the 
spillway level. As the river channels will 
be filled approximately to their full ca- 
pacity during the entire time of the flood, 
it is only the peak of the 
flood, the part that the rivers 
cannot carry, which must be 
held back temporarily in the 
retarding basins. By improv- 
ing the river channels 
through the cities as much 
as is reasonably practicable, 
the rate at which the water 
can be allowed to pass 
through the conduits is in- 
creased, and the amount that 
must be held back in the ba- 
sins is lessened. 

In general, the greatest 
rate of flow through the 
cities below the retarding 
basins in case of a storm like 
that of 1913 would be ap- 
proximately half as great as 
the unmodified flow in 1913. 
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Phe channel at Dayton when improved and 
enlarged will have sufficient capacity to 
carry somewhat less than half as much 
water as the maximum 1913 flow, and that 
at Hamilton to carry somewhat more than 
half; the remainder in each case being 
cared for by retarding basin control. 

The highest dam is that at Englewood, 
120 feet above the valley, and the lowest 
is the Huffman Dam, 65 feet high. For the 
construction of all the dams, a total of 
about 9,000,000 cubic yards of earth and 
about 190,000 cubic yards of concrete will 
be necessary. 

The local flood control works at the va- 
rious cities will consist of widening and 
deepening channels, correcting sharp bends, 
raising and lengthening bridges, protecting 
the sides and bottoms of channels with con- 
crete at critical points, and building levees. 

Construction can proceed on all of the 
channel improvements and on nearly all of 
the dam construction at one time. Three 
years of active construction work should be 
sufficient for the substantial completion of 
the project. 

The following table gives the estimate of 
the total cost of each dam, and of each local 
channel improvement, the total of which is 
the estimated cost of the construction of 
the works included in the plan; following 
this total are items for public service relo- 
cations and damages, for real estate pur- 
chases and easements, for administration 
and general expense, and for taxes. To 
these is added an item for contingencies to 
cover possible changes in the cost of cement 
and other materials, of labor and of procur- 
ing rights-of-way. The total is the esti- 
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mated maximum cost of completing the 
entire project. 


ESTIMATED COST OF COMPLETION OF 
ENTIRE PROJECT 

Retarding Basins 
Germantown 
Englewood 
Lockington 
laylorsville 
Hufiman 





‘4 
cesses 1,299,125 


$5,272,884 
Local Flood Protection 





DEE dtna cs Sacdbed bh wemce nie $128,801 
lroy COCO e Eee seeseseseseese 15 74 
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fe Oe 22,416 
DD 26 onswsseeGe tiene < 167,267 
CRUE. caneayceseeudeseves 4,283 
AT cath py pa bwwwkddbet ewe o 115,076 
DD sc encunasereceda ods 81,305 
DE ‘LceakeibevedeGukeaens 1,274,962 


$3,335,303 
Total estimated cost of construc- 
tion of the works included in 


ear eee $9,608,187 
Public service relocations and 

5p hicveneus bw aueees 2,309,315 
Real estate purchases and ease- 

ey ae ee 5,664,200 
Administration and general ex 

RE cis cavtnndvnaensbbaanoe 1,758,170 
Taxes and special assessments, 

during construction period, on 

ES GORUNUE 6c casccdsies ses 200,000 
Estimated cost without contin- 

PE 6. cwdnd te eb eee es she $19,539,872 
er ore CET 4,000,000 
Estimated maximum total cost... $23,539,872 


Eprror’s Note.—Mr. Morgan's report, from the in 
troductory pages of which the foregoing statement is 
quoted, has been published by the Miami Conservancy 
District in three printed volumes. Volume I (price, 
25 cents) includes: first, a condensed selection of some 
of the most pertinent and important facts from the 
great volume of technical and engineering data which 
has been accumulated in the course of the preparation 
of the plan; second, a statement of the more impor- 
tant principles governing the development of the plan: 
third, a more detailed description of the plan itself. 
Volume II comprises a list of the property affected by 
the plan, while Volume III contains forms of con- 
tract and specifications and detailed estimates of cost. 
Another volume, covering technical reports of investi- 
gations, will probably be published at a later date 





Cincinnati’s Training Course for Municipal Playground Directors 


Cincinnati will be able to train its own 
playground directors and physical culture 
teachers upon the completion of the Wom- 
an’s Building and Gymnasium at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. Plans are being for- 
mulated to organize a department of phys- 
ical education in the University for both 
men and women, and, in codperation with 
the physical director and his assistants and 
the playground workers of the city, a sys- 
tematic course of study covering four years 
will be instituted. The opportunity, it is 
hoped, will appeal to students. 


The University will be a pioneer in this 
important field, since there are few univer- 
sities in America which offer so elaborate 
a training as is contemplated. The Board 
of Education of Cincinnati has already au- 
thorized an assistant director in charge of 
physical education who will instruct the 
women of the University and also the girls 
in the high schools and the upper grades 
of the elementary schools. It is further- 


more planned to secure a director in charge 
of physical education both in the University 
and in the city schools. 
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Hand Flushing—Its Place in the Street 


Cleaning Field 


By Raymond W. Parlin 


Engineer with the New York Bureau of Municipal Research 


HIS article has two objects in view: 


1. To point out some of the advan- 

tages and limitations of hand flushing; 

2. To present for the benefit of others a few 
f the facts and conclusions secured from a 
tudy of New York City conditions and the 
development of new equipment and procedure 


‘Pavement W ashing Eliminates Fine Dust 
and Mud Nuisance 

Up to the present time the only method 
of combating the fine dust and mud nuis- 
ance which every street cleaning depart- 
ment must meet in the care of city pave- 
ments is by means of some form of pave- 
ment washing. While it is expected that 
vacuum cleaning equipment may be devel- 
oped which will satisfactorily meet the fine 
dust conditions, so far no equipment of this 
nature has been developed which has met 
with general approval of street cleaning ad- 
ministrators, and it is hardly to be expected 
that such equipment will ever effectively 
remove mud. 

Pavement washing equipment may be di- 
vided into two general classes: 

1. Scrubbing equipment 

2. Flushing equipment 


Scrubbing Equipment Limited to Smooth 
Pavements 
Scrubbing equipment is practically lim- 


ited to the ordinary squeegees, which may 
be horse-drawn or automobile-driven. This 
type of equipment consists of a heavy roller 
equipped with rubber fins, the roller being 
attached behind or under a water tank. 
The roller is rotated against the pavement 
after the street is heavily sprinkled and 
scrubs the surface thoroughly wherever it 
touches, driving the mud wave or stroke 
toward the gutter; there the heavy material 
settles, the water drains off, and it is pos- 
sible to pick up the dirt from the surface 
of the street. (See Photo 1.) 

his equipment by its very nature is prac- 
tically limited to smooth pavement in good 
repair, such as asphalt, asphalt block, wood 
block and perhaps concrete. On such streets 
it produces very effective results with a 
limited use of water. 


Hand Flushing vs. Mechanical Flushing 
Flushing equipment is naturally divided 
into two classes: 


1. Hand flushing equipment 


> 


2. Mechanical flushing equipment 

The favorable characteristics of hand 
flushing may be outlined as follows: 

1. Low first cost of equipment and therefore 
low fixed charges 

2. Almost universal adaptability to all street 
cleaning conditions, particularly to special and 
emergency conditions, such 











as snow cleaning; heavy or 
spotty cleaning; work on 
very rough pavements; and 
work in heavy traffic, on 
small jobs and in inacces 
sible places where mechat 
ical equipment cannot be 
operated 

3. Require but limited in 
telligence to secure good 
operation 

4. Requires very little 
storage space for equip- 
ment 

5. Equipment has a low 
cost of upkeep, and repairs 
are easily made 








PHOTO 1.—SQUEEGEE AT WORK 


Its limitations are 


is clearly shown moving toward the gutter at the caused by the following 
The stroke, or mud wave, is clearly g g \ 
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the order of their devel- 
opment as follows: 

1. Ordinary sprinkling 
wagons operating with their 
valves wide open 

2. Horse-drawn flushers 
utilizing air pressure (See 
Photo 2) 

3. Horse-drawn  flushers 
with gasolene-driven pumps 
(See Photo 3) 

4. Automobile flushers 
(See Photo 4) with either 
plunger or centrifugal 
pumps driven either direct- 
ly from the automobile en- 





PHOTO 2.—HORSE-DRAWN FLUSHER UTILIZING AIR PRESSURI 


SECURED BY FORCING WATER INTO A 
AGAINST THE CONFINED 


characteristics : 

1. Requires more water on ordinary work 
than mechanical flushing. 

2. More expensive than mechanical flushing 
if in regular use on large areas where ma 
chines could be used more than one shift 
day. 

3. Requires hydrant spacing not exceeding 
joo feet for good results 

j. Requires good street drainage 

In general it may be stated that hand 
flushing fulfills the requirements of small 
communities completely, is always a very 
excellent auxiliary to mechanical flushing, 
and may be under some conditions even 
more economical than mechanical flushing, 
even in large cities. 

The Field of Mechanical Equipment 

For regular flushing over large areas it 
appears now that the ideal equipment for 
such work may include: 


per 


AIR 





gine, separately driven, or 
driven by means of an elec- 
tric motor which secures 
its power from the engine, 
or in case of an electric au- 
tomobile directly from the 


CLOSED TANK 


storage battery 

5. Trailer machines which may be attached 
to an automobile tractor 

For street railway work the development 
has been as follows: 


1. Ordinary street railway sprinklers with 
valves wide open 

2. Special flushing cars with rigidly attached 
nozzles supplied with pressure by a pump (See 
Photo 5) 

3. Special flushing cars with a flushing noz- 
zle attached to a swinging arm which enables 
the car to clean a wide street (See Photo 6) 

Hand Flushing Equipment 

Hand flushing equipment may be divided 
into two classes: 

1. Ordinary hose, with nozzle and carrier or 
reel 

2. Special pipe lines and other elaborate 
equipment 


The latter class may be best illustrated by 





1. Street railway flushers 
for those streets carrying 
railway tracks 

2. Automobile flushers for 
streets without railway 
tracks in the larger cities 

3. Horse-drawn  flushers 
for small areas or for small 
cities where there is not 
enough work to keep a mo- 
tor flusher Dusy more than 
eight hours a day 


Types of 2Cechanical 
Flushing Equipment 


The various types of 





mechanical flushing equip- 











ment which have so far 
been developed may be 
listed approximately in 


PHOTO 3.—HORSE-DRAWN FLUSHER WITH GASOLINE-DRIVEN 


PUMP ON REAR END 


Provides uniform pressure at nozzles 
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PHOTO 4.—AUTOMOBILE FLUSHING MACHINE IN OPERATION ON A WIDE STREET 
the Buffalo “Portable Pipe Lines” which and resulting in higher costs than is the 
are characteristic of many of the special case with the best types of hose equipment. 
developments which have been used both it \ recent comparison between the results 
this country and abroad. (See Photos 7, & ecured in the use of the Buffalo “Portabk 
g and 10.) This class of equipment, as fat Pipe Line” and a very conservative result 


as can be learned, has the disadvantages of secured in the city of New York by the us« 


being awkward to handle (very often r of hose equipment, which will be later de 
quiring the use of more than two men and _ scribed, gave the results shown in the fol- 
one or more horses), obstructing streets, lowing table: 


COMPARATIVE FIGURES ON COST OF HAND FLUSHING 





Cost Per Worxkinc Day, AssuMIN 0 Worxtnc Days Per Year 
New York City Conditions Buffalo Conditions 
Dirty, rough, block street Dirty, rough, block street 
Night Work Day Work 
Area flushed, 23,000 sq. yds Area flushed, 30,300 sq. yds 
Force, 1 gang ree, 4 gangs 
ee ES $5 4 assistant foremen at $2.50. $1 
, : 4 men at $2 g 
et me eeteaet esos ; $5.00 2 teams at $0.70 per 11.20 
Equipment fixed charges ......... : : 33 | 
cost ; ) 
EEE ey er one ee i a te $5.33 Eq fixed « g l 
Cost labor and equipment per 1,000 sq. yds $0.232 .  ¢@ _ 
Water cost per 1,000 sq. yds., 2,274 gals. at 3 al ee : $29.33 
12c. ee Pea “as _ : 0.273 st labor and equipment per 1 20.96 j 
, a Water cost per 1,00 t 88 2g 
Total cost per 1,000 sq. yds...... ba , $0 nozse pt ‘ o 
Kal> at 
Total « t « l 
On Buffalo Basis t Labor and Water 
( t Per W g Day 
Equipment fixed charges...... $0.330 
Bee, B OB Fie cscccccvcscseses 4.000 - ; ) 
Total labor and equipment..... $41.33 $29 
Cost Per 1,0 ‘ ire \ 
(Basis 23,000 square yards) (Basis 3 00 ware ids) 
Labor and equipment........... $0.187 $0.967 
_ | of ESS nt ee 0.046 a : | O5¢E 
(Br alo charges, see al e) , 
$0.2338 $1,023 
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figures given above, but 
the resulting costs will 
be favorable to hose 
flushing. 


Hose Flushing Equip- 





~¥ 


Cs 
TER 








ment and Procedure in 
New York City 
Early in 1914 Com- 
missioner John T. Feth- 
erston, of the New York 
Department of Street 
Cleaning, found it neces- 








- sary to improve both the 
t —* x equipment and the pro- 
, cedure used in hand 
PHOTO 5.—STREET RAILWAY FLUSHING MACHINE, DEVEL- . : . . 
: » agate 
OPED IN CLEVELAND, OHIO age Ms - t in 
; this work the Commis- 
Notice the centrifugal pump on front platform, and nozzle attached rigidly s 


In estimating the fixed charges on equip- 


ment, the actual first cost of the equipment 
was used ($120 for New York and $200 for 
Buffalo) and the following assumptions 
were made: 


Life f hose workir 


Life of other New York « 


reciation figured on | f sume 
juipment 

Interest a 

first cost ft 


100 days per 





Repa r c 
ment cost 


ther 


It is believed that very material increases 
in the area covered are possible over the 


sioner formed a com- 
mittee among his officers 
to report on the flushing as then done and 
to suggest changes. As very few concrete 
data were available, it was thought best to 
make a further investigation. At the Com- 
missioner’s request the Department of 
Water Supply, Gas and Electricity, which 
has charge of the water system, and the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
in organization independent of the city gov- 
ernment, both lent their codperation; the 
former with the view to finding some way 
of reducing what it considered an unneces- 
sary waste of water, and the latter as a part 
of a program of coéperation with a view 




















PHOTO 6.—SPECIAL STREET RAILWAY FLUSHER EQUIPPED WITH NOZZLE ON 
SWINGING ARM, TO CLEAN WIDE STREETS 
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PHOTO 7.—BUFFALO “PORTABLE PIPE LINE,” PHOTO 9.—ONE TEAM SERVES TWO GANGS 
SHOWING NOZZLE ON 20-FOOT ARM OB USING “PORTABLE PIPE LINE” EQUIP 
STRUCTING HALF OF STREET MENT 




















PHOTO 8.—BUFFALO “PORTABLE PIPE LINE,” PHOTO 10.—SHOWING SHORT HOSE CONNE( 


SHOWING NOZZLE AND SWIVEL-ARM TIONS BETWEEN PIPES, WHEELS, AND 
NOZZLE DETAILS NOZZLE-ARM CONNECTIONS 
to assistiig the Commissioner in discover- some simple new equipment and better pr 
. ie ° ° cedure ere: r economies both { d 
ing and installing standard procedure in the ee eee, Sen . im Water On 
: in labor could be secured 
department. 5. It was believed that the use of hand 
Hand flushing was considered at this time flushing methods would be especially effective 
b t 


to be one of the most important subjects 1 securing a quick clean-up after snow storms, 


: . : when mechanical equipment would not be sat 
needing study, for several reasons: ‘ equipment v t 


isfactory 
1. It constituted in the minds of the depart- 6. It was not certain that mechanical flush 
ment officers the only satisfactory means ing would really be as cheap as hand flushing 
which was immediately available for combat- under New York City conditions 


ing the fine dust and mud 
nuisance, 

2. No money for special 
equipment of a more ex- 
pensive nature could be 
secured and the Commis- 
sioner wished to do more 
flushing. 

3. Complaints regarding 
the methods of perform- 
ing this work were nu- 
mcrous, especially from 
the officers of the water 
department, who felt that 
great quantities of water 
were being unnecessarily 
wasted and who threat- 
ened to forbid the contin- 
uance of the work. 

4. It was believed that PHOTO 11.—MAKESHIFT EQUIPMENT IN COMMON USE IN NEW 
by the development of YORK CITY BEFORE 1915 
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12.—IMPROVED 
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HYDRANT, 


can be easily 


REEL 
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PREPARATORY 


attached to |} 


ON 
rO FLUSHING 


SIDEWALK 


NEAR 


t without aid of wrench 

















PHOTO 138.—SPRINKLING 


AHEAD TO SOAK MATERIAL 
PAVEMENT PREPARATORY TO FLUSHING 
laid close to curb where it will not interfere 


ot water 


to gutter 


with free 


ON 


flow 
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14.—DIRECT 
“Hydrant man” carrying first loop of hose to relieve “nozzle man” 
the load 


FLUSHING 
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New York Had Been 

Using 2'2-Inch Hose 

Up to this time the de- 
partment of street clean- 
ing had been using ordi- 
nary 2'%-inch fire hose 
and 1%-inch nozzles. 
Che equipment was car- 
ried the regular 
sweeper’s can carrier or 
dragged over the pave- 
ment from place to place 
by two or three sweep- 
ers. That this equip- 
ment was not only ill- 
adapted to the work, but 
heavy, unsightly and li- 
able to cause rapid de- 
terioration of the 
on account of the sharp 
bends which were neces- 


on 


hose 


sary, can easily be im- 
agined after observing 
Photo 11, which shows a 
sample of this old equip- 
ment. 

Investigations made 
by Mr. Wagner, an 
gineer from the Depart- 
ment of Water Supply, 
Gas and Electricity, in- 
dicated that: 


en- 


1. An average of 1,800 
gallons of water was be- 
ing used per thousand 


square yards of pavement 
cleaned 


2. Other cities 
using smaller 
hose and nozzles with ap- 
parent satisfaction 


were 
sizes of 


3. Experiments made 
with 1%-inch and 2-inch 
hose and small nozzles in- 
dicated that the work of 
cleaning could be properly 
done with from 370 to 660 
gallons per 1,000 square 
yards on asphalt. 


As a result, it was rec- 
ommended by the engi- 
neer that the department 
of street cleaning adopt 
1™%-inch equipment, 


which would be much 
easier to handle and 
save more than two- 


thirds of the water then 
used. 
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Experiments Lead to 
Adoption of 2-Inch Hose 

The recommendation 
did not agree with the 
experience of the officers 
of the department of 
street cleaning, several 
of whom had tried the 
small equipment. The 
claim was almost uni- 
versally made among 
these men that the use 
of so small a hose and 
nozzle would make it 
impossible for men to 
cover the ground they 
were then covering and 
would make the work 
very expensive. 

Thus developed two 
points of view, one look- 
ing primarily at the 
waste of water and the 
other at the waste of 
time. Between these it 
became necessary to run 
a second set of experi- 
ments to determine the 
size of equipment which 
would be cheapest to op- 
erate from the taxpay- 
ers’ or general city 
viewpoint, taking into 
account both the cost of 
labor and the cost of 
water. 

This second set of ex- 
periments, conducted al- 
ternately upon 1'%4-inch 
ind 2-inch equipment, 
resulted in the selection 
if the 2-inch equipment 
as standard for the city. 
\ttention was at the 
same time called to the 
possibility of using the 
smaller size with equally 
good results wherever 
the pressures at the hy- 
drants were in excess of 
50 pounds per square 
inch. 


Equipment and Pro- 
cedure Greatly Improved 

As a result of these 
and further experiments, 
the following general 
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PHOTO 15—-MOVING THE HOSE AHEAD SYSTEMATICALLY 
position of reel and the loop near nozzle man” to low his free 

















PHOTO 16.—SHUT-OFF NOZZLE PREVENTS EXCESSIVE SPLASH 
ING WHEN WORKING CLOSE TO CURB, AND SAVES WATER 

















PHOTO 17.—REELING 
The third wheel supports the reel. Portion of reel drum is cut away to 
receive hydrar* connection 
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principles appear to be established. 

1. That the economical size of equip- 
ment is dependent upon the hydrant pres- 
sures available and the length of hose used. 

2. That when the pressure at the nozzle 
is in excess of 25 pounds per square inch, 
water is delivered through a 44-inch nozzle 
faster than it can be properly used by two 
men and that it is accompanied by exces- 
sive splashing. 

3. That when the pressure at the nozzle is 
less than 18 pounds per square inch, water 
is not delivered fast enough to keep up 
with the men nor with force enough to 
enable them to do effective work. 

4. That the smallest size hose which will 
give pressures at the nozzle between 18 and 
25 pounds is the most economical for use. 

5. That better results can be secured by 
spraying ahead as far as the stream will 
reach, to give the material on the street a 
preliminary soaking prior to the direct 
flushing, than can be secured by the direct 
flushing of a dry pavement. 

6. That larger quantities of water are 
required to clean rough pavement than 
smooth, and therefore a slightly larger noz- 
zle may be used to advantage. (It is esti- 
mated that a 34-inch will be satisfactory 
for asphalt and a 1-inch for rough Belgian 
block. ) 

7. That shut-off nozzles are necessary 
whenever working in traffic, both to save 
water and to prevent accidents. 

8. That where water mains are large 
enough for proper domestic and fire sup- 
ply, flushing will not interfere with the or- 
dinary household use. 

g. That a hose reel will enable the gangs 
to do more work with the same expenditure 
of energy and at the same time lengthen the 
life of the hose. 

10. That by the adoption of procedure 
which prevents any “back tracking” of the 
equipment, over four miles of walking can 
be saved per gang per eight-hour day in 
covering a given amount of street, as com- 
pared with the procedure commonly used 
in the past, which saving enables the gangs 
to do more work. 

As a result of the studies and conclusions 
reached, a new hose reel, new hydrant 
equipment, and improved procedure were 
adopted by the department and put into 
effect. 

The procedure may be outlined as start- 
ing with the hose reeled with the noz- 
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zle on top, commencing to unreel when at 
a distance equal to the length of the hose 
from the hydrant, unreeling toward the 
hydrant, placing the reel on the sidewalk 
near the hydrant, flushing from the point 
nearest the nozzle past the hydrant and as 
far as the hose will reach beyond the hy- 
drant, and reeling from the hydrant toward 
the nozzle, thus completing the area served 
by a single hydrant. Whenever moving 
hose, the “hydrant man” is required to pick 
it up in loops and drag it ahead in such a 
way that it will not cross other loops, and 
he is expected to keep a loop at the nozzle 
end, even with or slightly ahead of the 
“nozzle man,” so that the latter will be free 
to move without assistance at all times. 


Results of New York Studies 

The results of the studies can best be in- 
dicated by the illustrations numbered 12 to 
17, which show the improved reducer which 
can be put on the hydrant without the use 
of a wrench; the improved reel with its tool 
box, third wheel, and special arrangement 
for receiving the reducer in winding on the 
reel; the method of placing the hose along 
the curb or in the gutter out of the way of 
traffic; the method of direct flushing; the 
method of moving the hose from place to 
place during flushing; the advantage of the 
shut-off nozzle, and the method of reeling. 

While previous to the adoption of the 
new methods and procedure it was seldom 
possible to flush effectively much over 25,- 
000 square yards of pavement per day, it is 
common now for a two-man gang to cover 
from 30,000 to 45,000 square yards in an 
eight-hour day, making as many as 45 or 
50 connections to the hydrants. This means 
unit costs for labor and equipment of 11.9 
cents to 17.8 cents per 1,000 square yards. 

The first cost of the equipment is ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Three 50-ft. lengths 2-inch rubber hose at 54c. $81.00 
One %-inch shut-off nozzle. ............+. ees 7.00 
One 2%-inch to 2-inch reducer, hand swivel 


Dit DIT on pence nephecesuibe Siac duede se 2.25 
One tydramt bey ... vccccccccccccceccescses ‘ J 
Ome Bese TOeb. cc cccvcccccesccccccccescsees 30.00 

$120.36 


(Rubber-covered hose is preferable to cotton jacket 
hose for this work.) 


There seems no reason why any city can- 
not secure the same results with similar 
equipment if it so desires, and it is hoped 
that this article may be of assistance in 
enabling other cities to profit by New 
York’s experience. 
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Public Comfort Stations 


Their Location, Plan, Construction, Equipment and Care—Above-Ground versus 


Underground Stations 


Financial Considerations 


By Dr. Wm. Paul Gerhard 


Consulting Engineer, New York City 


O less an authority on public health 
matters than Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, 
in his annual presidential address at 

the Rochester meeting of the American 
Public Health Association in September, 
1915, declared that “probably the most flag- 
rant failure in American sanitation to-day 
is the almost universal lack of public con- 
venience or comfort stations in American 
cities and towns.” Concluding his address, 
he stated: “Failure to provide public toilet 
facilities in our towns and cities is to fail 
in one of the very elements of sound public 
health service.” In the light of these words 
it would seem worth while to devote some 
space in THe AmerICcAN City to a further 
discussion of this seemingly trite subject. 

Convenience or comfort stations are pub- 
lic buildings or structures intended to af- 
ford toilet conveniences for either one, or 
else for both sexes. The latter type has a 
complete installation of water-closets, uri- 
nals, lavatories, drinking fountains and 
other toilet accessories, also rest rooms, and 
sometimes other public utilities, while the 
former are usually restricted to urinal fix- 
tures. 

\ll up-to-date municipalities should take 
pride in providing a sufficient number of 
such utilitarian structures, not only for 
their citizens and for many city employes 
whose work is outdoors, but also for their 
visitors. 

The construction and design of a comfort 
station present at times peculiar problems, 
and its engineering features, such as the 
sanitation, the lighting, the ventilation and 
the waterproofing of walls and floors, are 
naturally of prime importance. It is there- 
fore advisable to have such stations planned 
by competent sanitary engineers, who may 
associate with them architects or architec- 
tural designers to satisfy the esthetic re- 
quirements which often arise. 


Location 
Structures of this kind should be lo- 
cated, first of all, in those business districts 


where people congregate at certain periods 
of the day in large numbers, and, second, 
wherever there appears to be a lack of the 
commonly accepted substitutes, by which | 
have reference to the toilet rooms of hotels, 
office buildings, railroad stations and de- 
partment stores. 

The points in the city plan where the 
main arteries of traffic cross each other 
would seem to be those which ought to be 
given the preference. Street intersections 
and open spaces in the city plan usually 
offer favorable sites, likewise the public 
markets and public buildings, such as city 
halls, court houses and public libraries. In 
the case of these buildings the comfort sta- 
tions should be planned with independent 
entrances from the sidewalk, because other- 
wise the legitimate traffic in the buildings 
might be unduly congested and interfered 
with. In connection with street railway 
transfer or waiting stations, such buildings 
might be erected by the municipality under 
a special agreement with the street railway 
company. This is often the case in Euro- 
pean cities when the street railways are 
owned and operated by the city. 

Other points where they would be of the 
greatest service to the people are the sub- 
way stations, the public city squares, the 
parks and playgrounds, the recreation piers, 
the public bath-houses, the sea-bathing es- 
tablishments and the cemeteries. 

In selecting suitable locations, any pos- 
sible objections from mercantile establish- 
ments should be given due consideration. 
Cases may also arise where property own- 
ers will raise the claim that a public com- 
fort station would cause a depreciation in 
the value of their properties. Mere preju- 
dice should be firmly and judiciously met, 
and objections to an otherwise proper 
scheme set aside, unless they are good and 
valid. 


Objectionable Types 
Before taking up the description of ap- 
proved types of comfort stations, a few 
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ee 
words should be said about undesirable or 
objectionable types. The primitive, un- 


screened, or imperfectly shielded places, 
which may be seen in Latin-European 


A COMFORT STATION WAITING ROOM 


countries at the public stairways, at corners 
of buildings, including even the cathedrals, 
at angles of bridges, and other places, hard- 
ly deserve even a passing remark. How 
any enlightened community can for a mo- 
ment tolerate such abominations, and how 
it can permit the waste to be disposed of 
by letting it run across the sidewalk into 
the street gutter, must remain forever a 
matter beyond comprehension. 
Objectionable types like the above and 
others have led some well-meaning people 
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IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE, CLEVELAND 


to conclude that such stations should be put 
“out of sight,” and hence that underground 
stations are preferable. But I shall be able 
to demonstrate further on that there is ab- 
solutely no good reason why an above- 
ground station cannot be so designed as to 
be attractive, yet unobtrusive. 

In some cities one finds damp, dark and 
ill-ventilated stations, containing only the 
crudest toilet facilities, some of them un- 
ground, others at street corners, and it is to ’ 
such places as these that a recent report in 
the Canadian Sanitary Engineer must have 
reference when it says: 

“The comfort station which shamefacedly 
hides itself underground, or in a corner, is 


COMFORT STATION IN EDGEWATER PARK, CLEVELAND 
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left to be used only by the lower class of the 
population. City councils are apt to deny to 
such places a proper appropriation for main- 
tenance. The riff-raff who form the majority 
of the patrons bring to the place the filthy 
habits of their lives, and thereby make the 
work of maintenance more difficult and more 
expensive.” 

Approved Types of Comfort Stations 

We may distinguish (1) small comfort 
stations, which provide only urinal accom- 
modations, with possibly one or two lava- 
tories, and (2) complete stations with 
water-closet, urinal and lavatory accommo- 
dations, with sometimes pay compartments 
and other accessories. 

The first-named types hardly exist in any 
of our cities, yet there is not the slightest 
doubt that they are a real necessity and 
that they are very much wanted. Such 
smaller stations can be built at a very much 
lower initial cost, yet they can be made 
architecturally inoffensive and attractive to 
the eye, and, what is of far greater impor- 
tance, they can be operated at a very low 
annual cost of maintenance, since they re- 
quire only a minimum of attendance. Euro- 
pean cities have long ago recognized their 
necessity, and it is my personal view that 
in the larger cities of this country the next 
step should be to pay much more attention 
than heretofore to the erection of a larger 
number of smaller stations. I should not 
be doing my subject justice if I were not 
to lay special emphasis on these facts. 

The more complete type of comfort sta- 
tion may be subdivided into (a) above- 
ground and (b) underground stations. 


Above-Ground Stations 

Above-ground stations are not very nu- 
merous in the United States, but both in 
France and in Germany they are the pre- 
ferred type. To me the principal advan- 
tage, from a sanitary point of view, of the 
above-ground station appears to lie in the 
fact that the building is sure to be well- 
ventilated and to receive sunlight and out- 
side fresh air, nature’s best disinfectants, 
in abundance. It is well-known that plenty 
of light is the greatest foe to dirt, uncleanli- 
ness and slovenliness. Those who have 
made careful sanitary inspections of such 
places will appreciate the force of this re- 
mark. A further considerable advantage is 
that the cellar under the building becomes 
available for the necessary heating appa- 
ratus, and for the numerous plumbing waste 
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and supply pipes, traps, cleanouts and other 
fittings, thus keeping them accessible for 
repairs, or to remove stoppages, and under 
the complete control of the attendant. 
Where a rest or emergency room is in- 
cluded in the features of the station, a much 
more cheerful and useful room can be pro- 
vided if the main floor is above ground. 

It is true that some study should be given 
so as not to have an above-ground station 
too conspicuous, but on the other hand 
there is no reason why it should be an 
architectural monstrosity. The outer walls 
can with a very slight effort be embellished 
with climbing vines and flowers, and the 
building may be partly hidden by attractive 
shrubbery, as numerous examples in Ger- 
man cities prove. 

Among the disadvantages I should men- 
tion that the city street plan is sometimes 
unfavorable, rendering suitable sites dif- 
ficult to find, especially so in the congested 
districts, also that such a building in some 
cases would prove to be a real detriment to 
a neighborhood. Such facts would point to 
the desirability of building an underground 
station in such a locality. 


Underground Stations 

It is claimed by some that underground 
stations are more economical in construc- 
tion, but this assertion may well be doubted 
when it is considered that in all such cases 
one has to contend with increased difficul- 
ties in providing adequate ventilation and 
ample lighting, and in making the walls and 
floors of the underground structure per- 
fectly waterproof. Nor should the all-im- 
portant matter of proper sewerage be over- 
looked. Where drainage facilities are in- 
adequate, or the street sewer is at an insuf- 
ficient depth, recourse must be had to pump- 
ing, and while the mechanical difficulties of 
a pumping installation are not insurmount- 
able, I do not share the view that “pump- 
ing the sewage is a simple and ready solu- 
tion.” Many of the toilet rooms of the New 
York subway stations dispose of their sew- 
age by automatic sewage ejectors, and 
quite often in the past the public has found 
these toilet rooms “closed and out of order.” 

Numerous stations in English cities and 
examples of recently erected underground 
stations in American cities show that it is 
possible to make them architecturally ac- 
ceptable and sanitary; but where it is pos- 
sible to construct them above ground, as in 
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the parks and in residen- 
tial districts, it is in my 
judgment decidedly better 
to do so. Parts of un- 
derground stations which 
necessarily show above 
ground should always be 
made attractive in appear- 
ance. 
Plan 


The large comfort sta- 
tions are always planned 
to comprise two distinct 
sections, one for men, the 
other for women. The 
plan should be as simple 
and open as possible, and 
there should be wide pas- 
sageways to prevent any 
congestion during hours 
of greatest use. In the 
men’s section there should 
be a sufficient number of 
water-closets, urinals and lavatories, also 
one slop-sink and a drinking fountain. The 
urinals, being the fixtures most used, should 
be placed nearest to the entrance, and 
ample width should be given to each urinal 
stall. If possible, the fixtures should be 
located against the walls, as this helps the 
attendant in overseeing the place. There 
should be back of the fixtures a so-called 
utility corridor, giving access to the flush- 
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INTERIOR OF DENVER COMFORT STATION 
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TO COMFORT STATION BELOW A PUBLIC 
BUILDING IN DENVER 


ing tanks, the pipes, valves and other fit- 
tings. A plan with fixtures standing back- 
to-back is not so good, as it interferes with 
a ready oversight of the station. 

Statistics having shown that not more 
than 15 to 20 per cent of the users of sta- 
tions are women, it follows that the women’s 
section should have a much smaller number 
of fixtures and that the floor space required 
need not be so large. The fixtures provided 
are water-closets, lava- 
tories, slop-sink and a 
drinking fountain. If a 
rest or emergency room is 
included, it is usual to put 
this on the women’s side. 
Space should also be pro- 
vided, if the station is an 
underground one, for the 
heating apparatus, the 
ventilating apparatus, and 
for an attendant’s tool and 
locker room. 

In addition to the fix- 
tures for free use by the 
public, some stations pro- 
vide a limited number of 
pay toilet compartments, 
securing greater privacy 
in use and offering greater 
cleanliness or a_ higher 
grade of fixtures. The 
question whether or not 
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SHELTER AND BOAT HOUSE IN O'’FALLON 


to provide such pay compartments de- 
pends upon several factors, such as the 
character of the city district, the nearness 
or distance from hotels, etc. In some com- 
fort stations the pay compartments have 
brought in a considerable revenue, which 
helps to reduce the cost of maintenance, 
while there are other instances on record 
where the pay stations received so little 
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NEW COMFORT STATION IN NEW ORLEANS 
The trellises will be covered with roses 
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PARK, ST. LOUIS, WITH COMFORT STATION 
IN LOWER PART 


OF BUILDING 


patronage that the pay feature had to be 
abandoned. 

The provision of a cellar is generally not 
feasible in an underground station, but for 
above-ground stations a cellar is always 
desirable, for reasons already given. 

In planning the approaches to a comfort 
station the aim should be, in all types, to 
keep the entrances for men and for women 
as far from each other as 
possible. The entrances 
should be conspicuously 
lettered, or, better, should 
be provided with univer- 
sally adopted marks or 
signs designating respec- 
tively the men’s and the 
women’s sides. 

Entrance steps for un- 
derground stations should, 
if practicable, be covered 
so that the steps may not 
become slippery with ice 
in winter weather. Strong 
hand rails should always 
be provided and the stairs 
should be well-lighted. 


Construction 
For the proper mainte- 
nance of the building it is 
essential that its construc- 
tion, as well as its equip- 
ment, should be absolute- 
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ly sanitary. The entire 
interior should present at 
all times a ‘‘spotlessly 
white” appearance. Ac- 
cordingly, the floors, the 
walls and the ceilings 


al 
should be finished in light 
colors—to show the dirt 
if there is any—and all ‘ 
materials used should be . 
i 


non-absorbent and readily 
cleanable. The walls and 
floors should be imper- 
vious, permitting the turn- 
ing-on of the hose to wash 
them at frequent inter- 
vals. White glazed tiles 
and white enameled brick SMALL ¢ 
are among the most suit- 

able materials for wall 

finish. The floors should be waterproof 
and finished in unglazed tiles or in mosaic 
work. They should be graded to one or 
more points, at which floor drains should 
be provided for proper drainage. Dark 
marble and all kinds of slate should be 
avoided for compartment partitions. These 
should be always raised from the floor. No 
woodwork is permissible in such places ex- 
cept the wooden doors, and these should be 
just large enough to afford privacy. White 


enameled steel doors would be an improve- 
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MFORT STATION IN TORRESDALE PARK, 


PHILADELPHIA 


ment, as wooden doors are apt to warp 
from the dampness. 

In some comfort stations doors ar 
omitted entirely except at the pay com- 
partments. Even the wooden toilet seats 
may be dispensed with by using fixtures 
with integral porcelain seats. 

Plumbing fixtures should, as far as pos- 
sible, be attached to the walls by strong 
fastenings and wall plates, thus leaving the 
entire floor under the fixtures free anc 
accessible for cleaning. It may well be 
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UNDERGROUND PUBLIC COMFORT STATION IN ONTARIO SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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doubted whether a high-grade finish of all 
metal work, such as polished nickel-plating, 
is desirable. I hold the view that, in the 
interest of economy in construction, and 
to reduce the labor of keeping the metal 
work bright, it would be a better practice 
to use rough brass and galvanized iron for 
pipes, fittings and traps, and to enamel 
paint them with best white or cream enamel 
paint. 
Equipment 

The equipment should, ‘in general, be such 
as to “create an atmosphere of absolute 
cleanliness and due regard for decorum.” 
Cleanly habits should be encouraged by pro- 
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Another mistake to be avoided is to pro- 
vide any toilet accessories used by more 
than one person, for they are apt to become 
disease-spreaders. Accordingly, roller tow- 
els, drinking cups or glasses, combs, hair 
and nail brushes, cakes of soap, and so 
forth, should be absolutely prohibited. The 
essential supplies required are toilet paper, 
liquid or powdered soap, paper towels, and 
individual drinking cups, though the latter 
are not needed when bubble fountains are 
installed, 

This article would become unduly long 
were I to discuss in detail the important 
matter of plumbing installations and fix- 
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PLAN OF UNDERGROUND COMFORT STATION IN PITTSBURGH, PA. 


viding at least one lavatory in urinal sta- 
tions, and several in the more complete 
stations, if possible with hot water and 
soap. On the women’s side the provision 
of a sanitary receiver for soiled napkins 
will go far toward preventing the stoppage 
of water-closet fixtures. 

I repeat the assertion heretofore made 
that the tendency in the past has been, not 
only to provide buildings of unnecessarily 
large dimensions, but also to install too 
many fixtures, thus making both first cost 
and the item of maintenance unduly high. 
I consider a station with 10 closets for men, 
5 closets for women, I0 urinals, 3 lavatories 
on each side, and with 2 drinking fountains, 
to be amply large for highly populated city 
districts. For the residential districts, for 
parks, ete., the stations should have not 
more than half the above number of fix- 
tures, 


tures. Fixtures of the strongest, most dur- 
able and most sanitary type should be se- 
lected, for they are subject to almost con- 
tinuous and often rough usage. Pure white 
glazed earthen fixtures, with no embossing 
or decoration, set in pure white compart- 
ments, foster a feeling of decency and aid 
in inducing cleanly habits. To frustrate 
the ever-present danger of an abuse of the 
fixtures, they should have no loose or de- 
tachable parts liable to be tampered with or 
to be taken away. All working parts of the 
flushing mechanism of urinals and closets, 
except the push buttons, should be located 
in the utility corridors, accessible only to 
the attendants. Simplicity in action is the 
main requirement of all flushing devices. 
Hot water, while not absolutely necessary 
at the basins, is quite desirable to encourage 
the habit of washing the hands after use 
of the toilet conveniences. For the main- 
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tenance of cleanliness in the stations hot 
water is necessary at the slop-sinks. 

Much study should be given to the heat- 
ing, ventilating and lighting of the stations. 
A heating system is essential for the com- 
fort of both visitors and of attendants, and 
also to prevent damage to the plumbing 
pipes and traps in very cold weather, 
though it is not necessary to provide the 
same amount of heat as for living rooms. 
Unheated comfort stations have been tried 
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or sidewalk lights and to artificial illumina- 
tion even in daytime. 


Care of Comfort Stations 
The thorough daily cleaning of the sta- 
tions, made necessary by the carelessness 
of many of its users, is an important duty 
relegated to the attendants, who should be 
trustworthy and diligent servants, selected 
for their position because of their fitness, 
and not on account of political affiliations. 
. 
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PLAN OF UNDERGROUND COMFORT STATION IN TOLEDO, OHIO, BUILT AROUND A 
MONUMENT WALL 


and abandoned. Proper ventilation should 
likewise be provided in the design, and 
some artificial system is required, both in 
the underground stations as well as in those 
above ground, for the ordinary window 
ventilation in these is out of the question 
during a large part of the year in very 
cold climates. The lighting should be abun- 
dant both in daytime and at night, to do 
away with dark corners where dirt may 
otherwise accumulate. In this particular 
point above-ground stations enjoy the great 
advantage of the sunlight, while under- 
ground stations must have recourse to vault 


A neglected and ill-cleaned station is sure 
to fail in its purpose as a public utility. 

In the larger stations attendants should 
be on the constant lookout so that no loose 
or easily detached fittings are appropriated 
and that no loitering or defacing of walls 
takes place. To do this efficiently attend- 
ants should be given police powers, as is the 
case in office and bank buildings. Attend- 
ants should therefore be uniformed, white 
suits being the best. Attendants should be 
polite and attentive. Large stations, if 
kept open day and night, require at least 
two shifts of attendants, whereas in the 
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case of the smaller urinal stations the clean- 
ing service can be performed by porters, 
who are given a number of stations tc 
look after daily. While the annual wages 
bill for attendants forms a heavy item in 
the cost of maintenance, the annual cost of 
repairs will be decreased thereby. 


Periodical Inspections 


The attendants’ work should be regulated 
and checked by the municipal department 
in charge of the stations. It should be one 
of the duties of the officials of this depart- 
ment to make periodical sanitary inspec- 
tions, during which the condition of the sta- 
tion entrances, the walls, the floors and the 
fixtures should be noted, also the absence 
or presence of odors, dirt and litter, the 
use of disinfectants, and kindred matters of 
detail. 

Particular attention should be paid to the 
statistics of the average daily number of 
users of the stations, and the fact ascer- 
tained whether there is an insufficient, or 


_ else any superfluous, equipment as to the 


number of fixtures installed. 

If the station includes revenue-bearing 
features, the amount derived from each of 
these should be carefully noted. 


~ Financial Considerations 


.The question whether it is preferable to 
build. and operate comfort stations under 
municipal ownership, or else to give the 
privilege, as has sometimes been suggested, 
to private concerns, may be dismissed by 
stating that unquestionably such public 
structures should be put up by the city. 
Another question, less easily answered, is 
whether a fee should or should not be 


_ charged for the use of the fixtures? In 


Europe the fee system is almost universal, 
whereas a free use appears to be demanded 
in the United States. But why? Would 
it not be better to have half-a-dozen sta- 
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tions suitably distributed and to charge a 
minimum fee which would help in. their 
proper maintenance rather than have but 
one station and this a free one? 

We cannot shut our eyes to the fact that 
during past years the principle followed has 
been to build a few large and elaborate sta- 
tions rather than to erect a large number 
of smaller stations, nor can we overlook the 
fact that many of the stations built in cities 
like New York, Brooklyn and Washington, 
D. C., have been unnecessarily costly. Per- 
sonally I hold the view that this was a tre- 
mendous mistake, which was aggravated by 
the further fact that the cost of operation 
and maintenance became enormously high. 
Recent comparisons between European 
(chiefly English) and American stations 
point out the fact that the former show an 
annual net revenue, whereas the American 
stations are operated at a Why 
should this be so? 

I believe the principal explanation to be 
the fact that in both large and small com- 
fort stations in Europe a great deal of 
attention is paid to revenue-bearing fea- 
tures, such as pay compartments, bootblack, 
cigar and newspaper stands, parcel-check- 
ing depots, telephone booths and informa- 
tion bureaus, where directories, maps and 
city guides may be had. It goes without 
saying that the utilities mentioned should 
in no way interfere with the primary object 
of the station, but there is no reason what- 
ever why they cannot be included without 
thus interfering. 

In the question of maintenance the small- 
type stations again offer substantial advan- 
tages, for only a minimum of attendance is 
necessary, and one porter can quite well 
be required to take care of a number of 
stations. 

The above facts, borne out by experience, 
deserve to be taken into serious considera- 
tion wherever a city contemplates the in- 
troduction of comfort stations. 
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The Ottawa Hills Tract in Toledo 


By Leonidas Polk 


OTOR out along a certain paved 
M thoroughfare leading into the west- 
ern suburbs of Toledo, and, at a 

point not quite five miles distant from the 


central business district, this sign will give 


its message to you: 





OTTAWA HILLS 


Civic Undertaking Founded 

on a Patriotic Belief in To- 

ledo’s Present and Future 
Greatness 











The sign marks the beginning of a 1,280 
acre residential area which the E. H. Close 
Realty Company is developing for John 
North Willys, President of The W illys 
Overland Company. It conveys the spirit 
in which the tract is being moulded into a 
highly improved and rigidly restricted home 
park, a property that will take rank with 
Roland Park, in Baltimore; Country Club 
District, in Kansas City; Forest Hill Gar- 
dens, on Long Island, and Shaker Heights, 
in Cleveland, as an example of modern 
ideas in city planning. 

Ottawa Hills is all hill and valley land. 
It extends for three miles along the course 
of Ottawa River, a small but picturesque 
stream. A very handsome prospectus 
issued by the Close Company describes it as 
“a succession of little valleys, linked by a 
winding river.” The tract is heavily tim 
bered, many of its great groves of trees an- 
tedating Toledo itself. 

Throughout the property, the lowlands 
along the river, about 400 acres in all, have 
been dedicated to public purposes and will 
be equipped as parks, playgrounds, golf 
courses, athletic fields, etc. Plans call for 
the building of five lakes, the deepening of 
the river channel in places and the installa- 
tion of bathing and boating pavilions. An- 


other public feature of large interest is the 
civic center that is being built at the en- 
trance to the property. Here will be lo- 
cated the shops, stores, garages, water 
tower, public halls, churches, schools, etc. 
Restrictions prevent the encroachment of 
business on any other portion of Ottawa 
Hills. 

The tract is being improved in units. 
Plat One, consisting of 100 acres, was 
opened last August, although work of im- 








BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF OTTAWA HILLS, TO- 
LEDO, SHOWING THE PARK AND BOULE- 
VARD SYSTEM 


Toledo and Maumee Bay in the Distance 
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DRAWING OF THE PROPOSED CIVIC CENTER IN 


provement is still steadily progressing even 
there. Mr. John J. Watson, who had 
charge of much of the development at Ro- 
land Park, is supervising this work. He 
has had the advice of Mr. Frederick Law 


Olmsted as an occasional consultant 


OTTAW 


\ HILLS 





property is being developed strictly 1 
plans by the Close 
Company’s force of engineers and lar 
scape architects. In Plat One provision has 


accordance with the 








LAKE AND CANOE LANDING CONSTRUCTED IN 


PLAT 


ONE 
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been made for something less than 130 
home sites, 33 acres being devoted to pub- 
lic spaces and parkway. The cost of im- 
provement here will run over a quarter of 
a million dollars, giving some idea of the 
scale on which operations are based. 
Street paving at Ottawa Hills is of the 
most approved type with concrete base and 
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It is installing a private water system sup- 
plied from deep wells, the water from which 
is purified by aeration. The entire first 
unit, both public spaces and home sites, has 
been planted with trees, evergreens, shrub- 
beries and beds of flowers so chosen that 
touches of color will be in evidence through 


all the blooming months of the year. 
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RUSTIC BRIDGE AND HILLSIDE PATH 
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TREATMENT THAT MADE AN APPARENTLY 


REMOTE BLUFF ACCESSIBLE AND PRODUCED THE HIGHEST-PRICED 


PROPERTY IN PLAT 


asphaltic concrete surfacing. This paving 
terminates in a curving gutter that comes 
up to the line of the sod between the paving 
and the sidewalks, creating a line that is 
soft and easy to the eye. Sidewalks are 
four feet wide, with a washed surfacing of 
variegated gravel 

Sanitary and storm sewer systems and 
seepage drains have been installed. The 
property has its own sewage disposal plant. 


ONE, OTTAWA HILLS 


Lots are laid out according to location, 60 
to 150 feet wide, and 150 to 200 feet deep. 
\ll lots are restricted to private dwellings, 
one to a lot. A provision, however, per- 
mits the building of semi-detached resi- 
dences in groups of two, three and four. 
This is done to increase the open space on 
some of the smaller lots, the provision be- 
ing that where the houses are built together, 
at least one lot per house shall adjoin for 
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open spaces. Restrictions at Ottawa Hills 
are for a period of fifty years, at the end of 
which time they may be renewed for suc- 
cessive periods of twenty-five years by a 
majority vote of property owners. This 
makes the restrictions self-perpetuating. 
rhis provision has been upheld by court de- 
cision. 

Fifty per cent of the width of each house 
in relation to the size of the lot must be de- 
voted to open space. For the beautification 
of this, the company offers free plans on 
planting and the services of its landscape 
engineers and gardeners. A maintenance 
charge of 20 cents per hundred square 
feet is assessed against lot owners. This 
charge covers lighting, improving and 
maintaining streets, cutting grass and 
ciring for shrubberies within the bounda- 
ries of the streets, operating and maintain- 
ing storm water drains, collecting and dis 
posing of garbage, ashes and rubbish, clean- 
ing sidewalks of snow in winter, elimina 
tion of weed growth on vacant land, etc. 
The company will look after maintenance 
until such time as an association of resi- 
dents has been formed, when the association 
will take charge. 

Restrictions and regulaticns at Ottawa 
Hills have been very carefully worked out. 
In the development of the property many 
very interesting problems have been met. 
Space does not admit of a detailed handling 
of this phase, but the company will very 
gladly furnish information to any firm that 
is interested, 
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Life Building in Kalamazoo | 
How Seventeen Trained Men and Women, Directors of Physical Education in the 
Public Schools of Kalamazoo, Through a Modified Gary System, Are Making 
“Life More Abundant’’ for All the Pupils ' 


By Mrs. Charles Frederick Weller 


NCE a little girl came home from during the years since that time the visior 
school much pleased and excited. that enraptured those children of a past 





She told her little sister of a very generation has come to be a reality. 
strange thing that had happened that day 


at recess. Two of the girls had gone into P 
the room where two of the teachers sat The Vision Realized 
talking and had invited them to come out Some months ago one of those little girls ; 
into the school yard and play with them. of yesterday visited the school grounds of % 
lhe little sister held her breath as she lis Kalamazoo, Mich. While she wandered : 
tened. And the teachers went—both of through the grassy yards and watched th¢ , 
them! And they played—ran and played = groups of children at play there rose before 
with the children!! This was so wonder her that memory of her childhood. : 
ful that the two litfle girls talked much Here and there among the trees were 
about it. They made a play which they’ children of all ages—wee mites swinging 
acted out with some of the others. Two of round and round in their circle games, boys 
H the girls were the teachers and the rest and girls a little older lost in the dramatic 
were children. They went through the dar- interest of “Brownies and Fairies,” girls / 
ing scene in the schoolroom with its start- playing patchball, boys pitching quoits and 
ling conclusion, but the climax of it all was older fellows full of the excitement of 
; the playing in the school yard with the “putting the shot.” And everywhere, domi- 
teachers as the central figures. nating the play where that was needed, but 
rhose little girls are middle-aged women more often waiting in the background ready . 
now, but they haven't forgotten the story for emergencies, an unrealized inspiration, : 
of the teachers who played. And slowly — was the personality of a teacher. : 
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CIRCLE GAMES AT A PLAY FESTIVAL IN KALAMAZOO 
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For on those school grounds play is no 
longer a hit-or-miss diversion, directed by 
some child leader or brutalized by some 
bully, and too often participated in only by 
those who have strength, energy, daring 
and assertiveness. 


How the Change Came 


The change has been a gradual one. 
Ten years ago, when Miss Ethel Rockwell 
took her position as supervisor of phys- 
ical training in the Kalamazoo schools, or- 
ganized recreation was in its pioneer stages 
—not only many parents, but some teachers, 
frowned at this intrusion upon the legiti- 
mate school program. But through the 
courage, ability and perseverance of Miss 
Rockwell and of Superintendent Hartwell, 
who introduced that innovation, opposition 
was reduced little by little. Under Miss 
Rockwell’s supervision the teachers di- 
rected the gymnastic drills, the marches, the 
rhythmic games which increasingly drew 
them away from the old established order 
of motionless silence in the schoolroom. 

For a year or two very little was done in 
the way of outdoor work. The supervisor 
thought it wise not to urge this strongly 
upon the teachers. But gradually, when 
spring brought to the children the call of 
outdoors, some of the teachers more or less 
reluctantly followed their charges to the 
playground. Those who did this began to 
feel one by one the pleasure of the chil- 
dren, their own relaxation and the in- 
creased value of the work. So the practice 
of outdoor playing became established. 
When the growth of the department made 
it possible to transfer the recreational work 
from the overburdened grade teachers to 
a corps of specialists in physical training, 
the children had grown used to the miracle 
of teachers at play. 

The first step toward this specializing of 
recreation came in 1909, four years after 
Miss Rockwell began her work. The older 
boys were not finding under the classroom 
teachers (mostly women) who directed 
their physical training the organized ath- 
letics that they needed and desired. So Mr. 
Lawrence Taylor was brought from the 
Fast to supervise the grammar and high 
school boys. Except for this change the 
old plan continued for two years more. 
Then, in 1911, a director of physical train- 
ing was appointed in the East Avenue 


School. This was followed by similar in- 
novations in other schools, until now the 
department includes six men and eleven 
women, all graduates of well-established 
trair ing schools, besides two or three others 
who give part of their time to the work. 


The School Program 


The chance to secure this development 
and the connection of the playground with 
the regular school work came through the 
gradual adjusting of the school forces to a 
modified form of the Gary plan. In the 
arrangement at Kalamazoo each pupil's 
program is about equally divided between 
the “regular” and the so-called “special” 
studies. The regular studies include the 
subjects of the ordinary school curriculum. 
In these one teacher has charge of two 
groups of pupils. The special studies in- 
clude music, art, literature, penmanship and 
physical training; the teachers with special 
preparation in these subjects take classes 
from several grades. In this way, without 
undue increase in cost, it has been possible 
to secure an unusual number of specially 
equipped instructors in physical training. 

One striking fact is that the addition of 
so large a force of physical instructors adds 
to the payroll of the public school only the 
salary of the two supervisors (and there is 
a state law which compels the employment 
of one such supervisor in all towns above 
10,000 population) and that of one or two 
other teachers devoted to high school ath- 
letics and gymnastics. In the grades the 
teachers of physical training replace on the 
average an equal number of teachers and 
supervisors, so that the only increase in 
expense is the slightly higher remunera- 
tion of physical training teachers. 

The children of the four lowest grades 
are required to devote two 30-minute pe- 
riods a day to recreation, those of the fifth 
and sixth grades one such period daily, the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades two 45- 
minute periods weekly, while above the 
ninth grade physical training is optional. 
Pupils in these higher grades may choose 
weekly as part of their elective system two 
or more 45-minute periods of athletics, and 
in addition one or two periods of swim- 
ming. In every case, for every three or 
four hundred children, there is an instruc- 
tor who carefully plans and directs the work 
as in the formal school branches. 
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The Spirit of the Play- 
ground 

Nowhere did the vis- 
itor see signs that the 
children find irksome 
the guidance of the 
teachers or that their 
guidance dwarfs the 
initiative and organiz- 
ing power of the pu- 
pils. Rather there was 

spirit of harmony 
and a sense of com- 
plete ness in great con- 
trast to that of the old 


fashioned school yard 
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From the 
aroused by the teachers 
and from the impuls« 
of her instruction more little games and 


interest 


modifications of play, it seemed, have bee 
invented on those school grounds t least 
more of the worth-while kind—than in th 
ordinary play of children They have con 
trived an original plan for “jumping rope” 
by which a group of children running round 
and round in a circle “jump the rope” in 
turn, so that all can take part. They have 
added rhymes of their own to accompa 

introduced bounding 


the jumping and hay 
bells. They play horse beyond the usual 
small-boy 


age ol that sport, but if sa play 
modified by the ingenuity of the children. 
Several games, notably “Brownies and 








ENJOYING THE 





SWIMMING POOL AT THE CENTRAL HIGH 
SCHOOL IN KALAMAZOO 


| airies,” are inventions of those school 
grounds 
Here, as on other supervised playgrounds, 


has been noticed that the much-needed 


lessons in fairness progress more rapidly 
where there is a director to give the im- 
petus. In the early days of the system, the 
relay races were constantly marred by the 
impulsive undisciplined child who always 
started over the line a fraction of a second 
too soon. A word, a look, sometimes, and 
now the spirit of fairness prevails generally. 
On one ground visited two groups of girls 
were playing patch-ball, side by side. One 
group played quietly, evenly, fairly; the 
others were thrown 
frequently into disor- 
der by noisy disputes 
and bickering. The 
puzzle, “Which group 
has been playing long- 
est?” was easy to an 
swer. Among a team 
of high school girls on 
another ground a dis- 
cission arose. The 
teacher waited calnily 
in the background whil« 
the girls umpired them 
selves. 

In the matter of gen 
eral activity—ther« 
were no children idly 
and listlessly watching 
the others. Every- 





FUN ON THE SLIDE AT ONE OF THE KALAMAZOO PUBLIC 
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where all the children 
seemed to be entering 














driven out of the games by the snobbery 
and persecution in which children are past 
2a masters ! 


A Variety of Games and Dances 
No one who has ever watched a set of 
children at droning 


nously over and over some foolish rhymed 


recess-time monoto 


accompaniment to an equally foolish game 


¢ could fail to be charmed with the whole- 
ceeds a ee — 
+ 








SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADE GIRLS 
: FIELD 
: 


some variety on a playground where sand- 
boxes, swings, rope jumping, bean bags for 
weaker boys and girls, and contests in run- 
ning or jumping make a for the 
games and dances that careful study has 
brought here, revived and revised, to de 


oe 


border 


, light the children. Some of the names at 
‘ random show the varied sources. “Briar 
i Rosebud” (the “Sleeping Beauty’’), “Wash 

ing Song,” “Nixie Dance,” “Making Mapl 

. Sugar,” “The Belled Cat,’ “Hunting 

Game,” “Cat and Mouse,” “Fox and 


Squirrel.” Here is a Norwegian Mountain 

March, a German Kinderpolka, a Highland 
Schottische, a Hungarian 
Danish Shoemaker’s Dance, a Finnish Reel, 
the French Chimes of Dunkirk, and so on 
and on, 
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The heart-beats of all the nations of the 
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with zest into the sport. How different 
from the old-time school ground where 
timid children shrink back and others are 
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world, the everyday toil of all lands and 
ill classes, th niversal lif experiences, 
the strain and struggle of ma nd beast, 
the pretty fancies and highest aspiratio 
of this varied universe have beet ght 


together to delight the heart, touch the im 
agination and uplift the soul of the most 
commonplace pupil. These glimpses of the 
spiritual “growing up through the comn : 
the 
which teach personal duty 


patch-ball, 


ion’ 


supplement sterner games of contest 


and responsibility 
basketball, baseball 


newcol 
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and a dozen others, and the individual 


tests that train the 


con- 
muscles to strength and 
iccuracy, the nerves to resolution and con- 
trol. Through this careful combination of 
the elements that make life complete, what 
child could not come forth stronger, saner 
and nobler from this well planned cours¢ 


The Universal Appeal 


No class of pupils are neglected in this 


broad scheme. The older boy, who at about 
the sixth 


through a 


grade begins to draw away, 


combination of self-satisfaction 
has 
the form of 
Each boy’s record is kept 
for the traditional feats of manly strength, 
cheerful 
hen 


girls, 


ind shyness, from contact with 
his own absorbing interest 


athletic contests. 


rivalry 
there 


and a gives zest to his 


efforts. the final culmina 
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tion in an occasional athletic meet where 
fifty-yard dashes and dashes of all dimen- 
sions and shot-putting and jumps, both 
“broad” and “high,” and relay races and 
races of every description test the strength 
and courage and stimulate the ambition. 

The girls, usually ignored in all but the 
ornamental or practical relations of life, are 
not neglected here. One sees them every- 
where on the playgrounds playing the 
games the girls need most, the games that 
develop physical strength and a sense of 
fair play. One finds them on the program 
of public entertainments, learning the 
meaning of vigor, competition and team 
work—words which conservative people 
would reserve for their brothers. There 
are whispers, too, of hikes and picnics for 
the girls which must delight the hearts of 
all who are wholesome and active. 

Almost every year there is a play fes- 
tival where the laughter of little children, 
the beauty and rhythm of dancing and the 
happy earnestness of games and contests 
tell the story of the year’s accomplishment. 


Watching the Results 
One who watches the Kalamazoo children 
at play cannot fail to realize the splendid 
spirit that pervades all the groups and to 
feel that as a body they are “lifted up and 
strengthened.” It is not so easy to analyze 
the situation, and, passing from crowd to 
individual, to show how each one has 
gained through play. But out of the many 
the teachers recall, here and there, a child 
whose progress, though conspicuous, is 

typical rather than exceptional. 
There are children from the country, 
with its boasted space and freedom, who 
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cannot cope with the girls and boys who 
have had the school training. This is, in 
fact, almost always the case. It is not a 
question merely of knowing the games or 
one of ease and self-confidence. Rather, 
they seem to be muscle-bound, and it is 
only after months of studied training that 
they can compete with the rest in strength 
or alertness. 

There was a very fat boy who, as if 
hopelessly unwieldy, stood about wistfully 
watching the others but would not take 
part himself. Finally, the teacher insisted 
that he should “go in and do things.” One 
by one he has mastered the feats of the 
other boys until he can do anything but 
“chin himself.” Another boy seemed to 
utterly lack nerve control. The other boys 
said, “You can’t play,” and tried to jostle 
him out of the games. But he stubbornly 
persisted, until now, though he is in the 
lowest section of the fifth grade, his record 
is the third among all the boys of the fifth 
and sixth grades. There was a girl of 
twelve, lame from infantile paralysis, who 
under the studied influence of her parents 
and her teachers, threw herself into the 
exertion of games and dances, so that she 
probably owes it in large measure to her 
physical training at school that she has now 
almost overcome her serious lameness, and 
as a college student can dance and play 
games, a normal, healthy young woman. 

These are all physical results. The 
growth of mind and spirit is a harder thing 
to test, and it takes time for that. But it 
is safe to prophesy that if the present sys- 
tem prevails, Kalamazoo will raise up a 
generation of parents better rounded in 
every respect than it has known before. 





What to Read on City Planning 


A Short List of Titles for the General Reader 


By Theodora Kimball 
Librarian ot the School of Landscape Architecture at Harvard University 


subject of vital interest to intelli- 
gent citizens, they are beginning to 
ask, “What shall we read to find out about 
it?” In answer to this question, the writer 
prepared for publication in the program of 
the Boston Metropolitan City and Town 


N° that city planning is becoming a 








Planning Exhibition last November a short 
list of books and pamphlets, copies of which 
were secured and placed on exhibition. 
Since November several useful books have 
appeared, and these also have been incor- 
porated in the present list. 

Some titles have been included in this 
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list for one reason, perhaps mainly for 
their illustrations, and some for another, 
as that they present in readable form one 
aspect or one part of the field of city plan- 
ning. For an introduction to the whole 
subject, the reader is referred to Mr. Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted’s “Introduction” to the 
volume in the National Municipal League 
series entitled “City Planning,” just pub- 
lished, or to his earlier “City Planning, an 
Introductory Address,” published by the 
American Civic Association. Of the gen- 
eral books, Mr. Robinson’s are delightful 
and stimulating reading, and Mr. Unwin’'s 
is the standard English authority. “Carry- 
ing Out the City Plan,” by Messrs. Shurt- 
leff and Olmsted, is important for the voter 
to know. 

These books, or a selection from them, 
should be in public libraries, where all may 
read and learn. 

AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 
Science. Housing and Town Planning. 
Philadelphia, 1914. Annals, No. 140. $1.00 
—Public Recreation Facilities. Phila- 
delphia, 1910. Annals, No. 117. $1.50. 

Aronovicr, Caro. Knowing One’s Own 
Community; Suggestions for Social Sur- 
veys of Small Cities or Towns. Boston, 
American Unitarian Association, Social 
Service Series, Bulletin No. 20. 

Cappury, Georce, Jk. Town Planning with 
Special Reference to the Birmingham 
Schemes. London, Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1915. $2.38. 

Cueney, CHartes Henry, Editor. What City 
Planning Commissions Can Do. Bulle- 
tin No. 1, June, 1915, of the California 
Conference on City Planning. 50 cents. 

Exror, C. W. Charles Eliot, Landscape 
Architect. Boston, Houghton Mifflin & 
Co., 1902. $2.79. 

Farwe.t, P. T. Village Improvement. 
York, Sturgis & Walton, 1913. $1.10. 

Fernow, B. E. The Care of Trees in Lawn, 
Street and Park. New York, Henry Holt 
& Co., 1910. $2.17. 

Forp, James. Fundamentals of Housing 
Reform. Reprinted and revised from 
Tue American City in the Smithsonian 
Report for 1913. Washington, 1914. 

Geppes, Patrick. Cities in Evolution. Lon- 
don, Williams & Norgate, 1915. $1.87. 
Postage and duty extra. 

Goprrey, Hotits. The Health of the City. 
Boston, Houghton Mifflin & Co., Igo. 
$1.36. 

Ketraway, H. J. How to Lay Out Subur- 
ban Home Grounds. 2d Edition. New 
York, John Wiley & Sons, 1915. $2.15. 

Koester, FrANK. Modern City Planning and 
Maintenance. New York, McBride, Nast 
& Co., 1915. $6.32. 


New 
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Lewis, N. P. City Planning. Reprinted for 
Tue American City from the Proceed- 
ings of the International Engineering Con- 
gress, San Francisco, 1915. 50 cents. 

McVey, F. L. The Making of a Town. Chi- 
cago, A. McClurg & Co., 1913. $1.09. 

MarsH, B. C. An Introduction to City Plan- 
ning. New York, 1909. $1.00. 

Mero, E. B. American Playgrounds. Bos- 
ton, The Dale Association, 1909. (Out of 
print. ) 

NoLen, JoHN. Replanning Small Cities; Six 
Typical Studies. New York, B. Huebsch, 
1912. $2.70.—Editor, City Planning. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co., 1916. 
(National Municipal League Series.) $2.12. 

Ovmstep, F. L., [Jr.]. City Planning: An 
Introductory Address. American Civic 
Association, 1910. Publication No. 4, 
Series 2—How to Organize a City Plan- 
ning Campaign. 1913. American City 
Pamphlet, No. 102. 15 cents. 

Pottock, H. M., and W. S. Morcan. Modern 
Cities; Progress of the Awakening for 
Their Betterment Here and in Europe. 
New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1913. 
$1.63. 

Purpom, C. B. The Garden City; A Study 
in the Development of a Modern Town. 
London, J. M. Dent & Sons, 1913. $3.70. 

Ropinson, C. M. The Improvement of 
Towns and Cities. 4th Revised Edition. 
New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1913. 
$1.35.—Modern Civic Art. 3d Revised 
Edition. New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
1909. $3.25—City Planning, with Spe- 
cial Reference to the Planning of 
Streets and Lots. New York, G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1916. $2.50. 

SHURTLEFF, FLAvEL, and F. L. O_mstep, [Jr.]. 
Carrying Out the City Plan. New York, 
Survey Associates, 1914. $2.00. 

Unwin, RaymMonp. Town Planning in Prac- 
tice. Revised Edition. London, T. 
Fisher Unwin, 1913. $6.48. 

VeEILLER, LAwrENcCE. Housing Reform. New 
York, Charities Publication Committee, 
1910. $1.25. 

Wavucu, F. A. Rural Improvement. 
York, Orange Judd Co., 1914. $1.25. 


New 


Note:—Much material of interest to the 
general reader as well as the expert may be 
found in the Proceedings of the National Con- 
ference on City Planning (1909 — date) and 
the Proceedings of the National Conference 
on Housing (1911 — date). For American 
magazines on city planning may be mentioned 
beside THe American City, The City Plan, 
published quarterly by the National Confer- 
ence on City Planning. For a convenient bib- 
liography, see “Classified Selected List of Ref- 
erences on City Planning,” by Theodora Kim- 
ball, published by the National Conference on 
City Planning, 1915. The prices given above 
are those at which the publications may be ob- 
tained postpaid from THe American Crry. 
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Values Resulting from the Federation of Private 
Charities in Erie, Pa. 


By Guy T. Justis 
Executive Secretary, Erie Social Service Federation 


Erie for many years to raise their 

maintenance funds through campaigns. 
As long as there were but few charities, 
this plan was quite satisfactory. As the 
social consciousness grew, however, new 
needs and new social duties were discov- 
ered and new organizations sprung into 
being. 

There are in Erie to-day twelve well- 
organized philanthropic organizations, be- 
sides the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 
While three of them have been in existence 
nearly forty years, half of them have been 
organized during the last eight years. 
With this number of organizations, the 
campaign method of raising funds had be- 
come burdensome and unsatisfactory. 

The need of a federation whereby the 
different charities might have one big cam- 
paign a year covering the needs of all the 
institutions, instead of eight or ten cam- 
paigns scattered throughout the year, early 
became apparent. The financial advantages 
alone appealed to the workers. In 1910 the 
first steps were taken to form such an or- 
ganization. Committees were appointed in 
the Board of Trade, in the Chamber of 
Commerce and in the Associated Charities 
to work out a plan. 

Progress was made slowly for the next 
four years. The older and well-organized 
philanthropies were afraid that a federa- 
tion would mean a sacrifice on their part 
to the advantage of the smaller organiza- 
tions. The smaller organizations were 
afraid that the Federation might not con- 
sider their work necessary and order it dis- 
continued. The plan was new and Erie has 
its share of persons who are content with 
present conditions and are afraid to blaze 
new trails. On the other hand, it was be- 
coming increasingly harder to raise the 
needed funds. The giving public had be- 
come confused by the constant and numer- 
ous appeals and were losing interest in the 
real social problems of the community. Or- 
ganizations were competing for public 
favor and support; codperation was becom- 


| haa peen the custom of the charities in 





ing more difficult; directors and many paid 
officials of the organizations were finding 
it necessary to give more and more of their 
time to the problem of paying the last 
month’s bills, and less and less of their time 
to the social work for which they were 
organized, 

The success of the Cleveland Federation 
for Charity and Philanthropy brought new 
hope, courage and enthusiasm to the work- 
ers in Erie. In the fall of 1914 the com- 
mittees representing the three organiza- 
tions named above decided the time oppor- 
tune to launch such an_ organization. 
Messrs. E. H. Mack and Robert Spittal, 
leading merchants as well as most generous 
givers, gave a dinner at the Lawrence 
Hotel. Representatives from all of the so- 
cial and charitable agencies of the city ac- 
cepted invitations to this dinner. A direc- 
tor from the Cleveland Federation was 
present and explained the success of the 
movement there. 

The Erie Social Service Federation was 
born at this meeting. A few weeks later 
all of the leading charities of the city had 
decided to unite with the Federation, a con- 
stitution was adopted and a Board of Di- 
rectors elected. A trained social worker 
was chosen Executive Secretary. 


Gifts and Givers—Before and After 

A survey of the givers to the federated 
organizations revealed this fact: that 
the psychological effect on the public of 
numerous appeals is for individuals to feel 
that they are contributing both often and 
much to charity. The truth of the matter is 
that they contribute to but few of the ap- 
peals and in very small amounts. Out of a 
population of 80,000, representing 16,000 
families, only 2,190 firms or individuals had 
contributed to any of the twelve organiza- 
tions. The contributions had amounted to 
$20,496, an average of less than $10. Of 
these 2,190 givers, 1,656, or 75.6 per cent, 
gave to only one of the twelve organiza- 
tions, showing that while the public were 
complaining of the numerous campaigns 
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and constant solicitation, they were not re- 
sponding. Only 198, or 9 per cent, of the 
givers gave to more than two organizations, 
and only two gave to eight of the twelve. 
As to the size of their aggregate gifts, 868, 
or 39.6 per cent, gave $1 or less; 1,554, or 
71 per cent, gave $5 or less, and only ten 
gave over $200. 

It was also found that the few generous 
givers of the community were contributing 
more than their share, and that the number 
of contributors was annually decreasing. 
Four per cent of the givers had contributed 
54 per cent of the funds, and Io per cent 
of the givers had contributed 75 per cent 
of the funds. It was found that the organi- 
zations were not being supported in accord- 
ance with the relative importance of the 
work they were doing. Some of the most 
important organizations were finding it 
more difficult to secure needed funds, while 
others less important but whose work was 
more spectacular were laying up a surplus 
annually. The public was not giving intel- 
ligently according to the merits of the dif- 
ferent activities, but rather according to 
the personal influences brought to bear. 

In preparing the general budget for the 
Federation, each organization was asked to 
present a financial statement showing in 
detail the receipts and expenditures for the 
last year’s work, also a budget of estimated 
expenses for the coming year. For most 
of the organizations this was a new expe- 
rience. 

The Board of Trustees decided that, con- 
sidering the local conditions, a financial 
campaign would be the best way of calling 
attention to the new organization and also 
to secure the combined budget. A cam- 
paign was put on at the beginning of the 
fiscal year, October 11-20. While Erie 
had been visited two months previously by 
a disastrous flood, for the relief of which 
citizens had contributed $55,000, pledges 
were secured during this campaign amount- 
ing to over $65,000, and much more has 
come in during the five months since the 
campaign. It is an increase of 200 per cent 
above what the federated organizations re- 
ceived from donations during the previous 
year, and an increase of 100 per cent above 
what they had received from donations and 
from fairs, balls and other benefits. 

The number of givers has been increased 
from 2,190 to 4,110, or nearly 100 per cent. 
One family in four is now contributing to 
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private charity. Some thought that be- 
cause the Federation promised not to solicit 
a person but once a year, many would take 
advantage and give in mucn_ smaller 
amounts than they had given under the old 
plan. Quite the opposite was the case. 
While the average gift under the old plan 
was less than $10, under the federated plan 
it was increased to nearly $17. The larger 
givers especially show a substantial in- 
crease under the federated plan, as shown 
by the following table: 


- ’ : 1914-15 1915-16 
Contribution Old Plan Federated Plan 
$100 to $200.......... 28 70 

$200 to $350.......... 14 30 

$350 to $500........<. 1 8 

SEGO to STOO. ccccccove a 21 

DE £5 bi dwiretuaiaees« 0 1 
I 4 gerdeatiesnane 0 1 


Gains in Constructive Social Work 

Greater than the financial gains, however, 
have been the gains in constructive social 
work. Formerly Erie had two private re- 
lief-giving charities, the Catholic Loan and 
Aid Society and the Associated Charities. 
Under the Federation these two societies 
have been united in one, the Associated 
Charities, resulting in economy of both time 
and money and in greater efficiency of ser- 
vice rendered. 

The Social Service Exchange (called 
Confidential Exchange in many cities) has 
been established for the first time. The As- 
sociated Charities attempted to form one a 
few years ago, but because of jealousies ex- 
isting between the various organizations it 
had failed. Under the Federation the dif- 
ferent organizations feel that the Exchange 
belongs to one as much as to another, and 
all are codperating. Not only do the fed- 
erated organizations use the Exchange, but 
the Directors of the Poor, the Mothers’ 
Pension Board and other organizations 
have learned its value. 

The charities have been communalized. 
Formerly each charity had its group of 
admirers who were interested in it and in 
little else. Those interested in the hospi- 
tals saw little use for the Associated Chari- 
ties, or the different Homes, and vice versa. 
Under the federated plan the public seems 
to feel that all the charities are needed, that 
all are doing good work, that they belong to 
the community and should be supported in- 
telligently and adequately by the commun- 
ity. While the givers were given the privi- 
lege of designating to what organizations 
their gifts should be sent, only 10 per cent 
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so designated. The rest left it to the direc- 
tors of the Federation to be distributed 
where most needed. 

The cause of “cooperation” has been 
strengthened beyond measure. There is a 
spirit of fellowship and a “get-together” 
spirit existing among social workers and 
all interested in social work, such as we 
believe could never have been brought 
about under the old plan. This has just 
been put to a test during the National Baby 
Week. The social workers got togethe r al 
once, prepared an exhibit dealing with local 
conditions, the equal of which Mrs. Max 
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West, of the Federal Children’s Bureau, 
declares she has not seen outside of the 
larger cities. 

he standard of work done by the dif- 
ferent organizations has been raised to a 
higher plane. Conferences on better plans 
and methods are held regularly, which mean 
much for efficiency both in the organiza- 
tions themselves and in their cooperation. 

Eprtor’s Note.—A detailed outline of the method of 
organizing the Erie Social Service Federation has beer 
prepared by R. C. Weller, Managing Secretary of the 
Erie Board of Commerce. A copy of this outline ar 
of the regulations of the Federation may be had fron 


Mr. Weller or the Service Bureau of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States on application 





Bringing the Prisons to the People 


RINGING the prisons to the people for 
inspection is the remarkable feat 
which the New York Prison Exhibit, 

now touring the state of New York in the 
interests of prison reform, comes near to 
accomplishing. What is left to the imagi- 
nation, after one has viewed this striking 
collection of motion pictures and still pic- 
tures, models and mechanical devices, all 
explained and interpreted briefly and in 
every-day language, is likely to be supplied 
through an awakened interest in knowing 
what happens to the local lawbreakers and 
what sort of chance they have to become 
good citizens. 





Che Joint Committee on Prison Reform, 
105 East Fortieth Street, New York City, 
is using the exhibit in a campaign to bring 
home to the average citizen the fact that 
prison reform concerns him immediately 
and vitally, since the welfare of citizens 
depends upon adequate protection against 
lawbreakers. 

The exhibit was first shown in the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation Building, New York 
City. After it had been viewed by many 
thousands of people during its two weeks’ 
stay there, it went to Buffalo, Rochester, 
Syracuse and Albany. The plans for its 
further use include another longer period in 


A GROUP OF CHARTS SHOWING THE IMPORTANCE OF OUTDOOR WORK FOR PRISONERS 
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THE MODEL OF SING SING PRISON 
New York City and visits to cities outside to be part of a real technique ( 
of the state, as well as a further tour of planning and const , 
the smaller cities in New York. Many re Convicts from both Sing Sing | 
quests for it have been received from Meadow Prison made many of the model 
} widely scattered cities throughout the and electrical devices, the most st1 
‘ country. ing the model of Sing Sing prison, worked 
Many of New York’s most pressing cor- out to scale, showing the grea g 
rectional problems are dealt with, the most of buildings on the eleven acres of ground 
urgent being the need for replacing the \n electrical device portraying the ex 
overcrowded and insanitary prison at Sing  prisoner’s welcome presents a challenge an 
¢ Sing with a modern industrial farm prison. an appeal to every visitor for a chance fot 
: Other problems presented that are of more “the man who comes back.” A miniature 
immediate interest to towns and cities are street scene is arranged on a long sh 
the tramp question, conditions in county the back of a booth. Small painted woode: 
jails, the need for wider and better use of buildings represent a saloon, | 
7 probation, the indeterminate sentence and ind a gang’s headquarters, grouped at th 
parole, women delinquents, the menace of left, and a church, a factory and the p1 
feeble-minded delinquents, and finally the oner’s home at the right Silhouetted 
importance of a square deal for the re igainst lighted windows are figures 
leased prisoner. persons within. Other figure s outside the 
Throughout the exhibit the number of building include the ex-prisoner, who 
: words used is reduced to a minimum, and in doubt as to which direction to take, 
information and appeal are presented and two officers in the shadow keeping 
through graphic methods that are coming a watchful and suspicious eye on him. 
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At first bright lights and signs of wel- 
come appear in the saloon and other build- 
ings to the left, while the home, church 
and factory are dark and forbidding. But 
the exhibit visitor may change all this by 
pressing a button, which causes the lights 
and signs of welcome to flash on in the 
home, church and factory, while the other 
buildings are darkened. 

lhe inmates of Sing Sing made a life- 
size reproduction 
of a Sing Sing 
cell, realistic in 
every detail of size 
and equipment. 
The visitor is in- 
vited to enter this 
“damp, dark hole 
in the concrete ma- 
sonry of a cen- 
tury-old prison,” 
and after the 
clanging iron bars 
have securely 
locked him into 
the cramped space 1 
that seems too ose “yaad 
small to breathe in 
freely, an explainer "He is then 
on the outside de- 
scribes to him the 
long hours, the 
dampness, the 
doubling up of two 
men in a cell, that 
have made Sing 
Sing a disgrace to 
the state. “In hun- 
dreds of cases the 
sight of the actual 
size and condition 
of the cell, with its 
clanging iron 
barred door, the old iron cots, let down 
from the wall, the dirty mattresses, the 
doubtful blankets, the bucket, and _ the 
gloomy duskiness of the interior of the 
cell, was sufficient to send the spectators 
into a series of incredulous and agitated 
questions. ‘You don’t mean to say it’s as 
small as that? They don't put two men 
in there, do they? Where does the air 
come from? Isn't there any toilet? Do 
they have to stay in that place all night 
long? My God, that’s awful!’” * To relieve 
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*O. F. Lewis, in The Delinquent. 
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A CHART SHOWING THE CAREER OF THE 
“REPEATER” 
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his feelings when he comes out, the visitor 
has the opportunity to sign a petition to the 
Legislature to abolish Sing Sing and re- 
place it with an industrial farm prison. 
The gloom and horror that one might ex- 
pect in such an exhibit are largely dispelled 
by its many hopeful and constructive fea- 
tures, such as the attractive photographs, 
drawings, miniature scenes depicting road- 
work, farm-work and the self-govern- 
ment and honor 
systems in use in 
some county jails 
and prisons. An- 
other gloom-dispel- 
ling feature is the 
generous use of 
color on the panels. 
iach new division 
in the subject mat- 
ter is marked by a 
change in the color 
scheme, brown, 
blue and orange 
backgrounds being 
used consecutively 
and then repeated. 
The drawings in 


1 Seale 
releas color by James 


Daugherty are 
both attractive and 


YOU SUPPORT HIMIN ID . ‘ telling interpreta- 
YOU SUPPORT COURTS TO TE 1 iv 
HE LAUGHS AT YOU! 


tions of the prison 
problems de- 
scribed. 

Information, in- 
cluding a_ wealth 
of illustrative ma- 
terial for the ex- 
hibit, was supplied 
by the New York 
Prison Association, 
whose secretary, O. 
F. Lewis, codperated with Mrs. Mary Swain 
Routzahn and Walter Storey, of the De- 
partment of Surveys and Exhibits of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, in putting the ma- 
terial into exhibit form. In telling about 
the work of preparation, Dr. Lewis, writing 
in The Delinquent for April, makes an in- 
teresting statement that is borne out by the 
comments of many visitors to the exhibit. 
He says: 


“What are the chief problems of a Prison 
Exhibit? First, to boil down from the mass 
of material about conditions, needs and insti- 
tutions the most important facts in a graphic 
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and honest way. I emphasize the word ‘hon- 
est,’ because a constant temptation in any ex- 
hibit is to make a sensational point with some- 
times too little regard for accuracy. Nowhere 
perhaps, more than in an exhibit, is it possible 
to dexterously overemphasize, or to under- 
state, or to give a slant to a panel (whereon 
are but few words, a fact that might offer a 
ready excuse in case of any challenge as to 
accuracy). Furthermore, exhibits have to 
some extent, perhaps, become regarded as 
places of strong statements. Yet our expe- 
rience in preparing the Prison Exhibit on thor- 


uughly accurate lines | 
the strongest thing that a panel 
present is the truth, simply presented, and 
with restraint.” 

Alexander Cleland, Secretary of the 
Joint Committee on Prison Reform, is 
charge of the campaign, which is already 
bringing gratifying results. His plan is to 
keep the facts of the exhibit up to date as 
far as possible, so that it will have a long 
period of usefulness. 


in 





Types of Apparatus and Rules for Their 
Use in Philadelphia Playgrounds 


CHOOL playground activities are out- 
lined in the Annual Report recently 
issued by the Board of Public Educa- 

tion of Philadelphia. The system of this 
city, which is under the direction of Wil- 
liam A. Stecher, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation of the Department of Superintend- 
ence, consists of 128 playgrounds located in 
three districts. Since the establishment of 
the first playgrounds (four in number) in 
1895, they have met with marked success, 
illustrated by a total attendance, for ten 
months in 1914-15, of 619,881. 

The experience in Philadelphia has 
shown the wisdom of adopting certain rules 
which, it has been found, children not only 
live up to, but see to it that others also 
obey. The following are some of the rules 
for the prevention of accidents and pre- 
serving the general moral tone of the play- 
ground : 

RULES FOR USING PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 

To prevent accidents, always look for the danger 
zone. (These are either lines painted on the ground, 
or ropes stretched near some dangerous places.) 

Swines—It is against the rules: 

1. To stand up on the seat to swing or to start 

the swing. 

For two children to occupy one seat 

3. To push and run under the swing, or to push 

by holding on to the feet of those who are 
swinging. 
Sliding Boards—It is against the rules: 
1. f, slide down in a standing position. 
2. To walk or crawl up the slide. 
Giant Stride—It is against the rules: 

1. To take a twist. 

2. To push anyone around. 

8. To tie the ropes together. ; a 
Baseball with a hard ball and a bat is positively 


rohibited. A light ball and bat may be used in very 
coe yards, if permission is granted by the office. 


9 


Smoking is positively pr ‘ 
Totlets—Children are f idde play game t t 
iround toilets. \ll persor ire warned ag t ter 


ing near or in the toilets 

Of further interest to those who desire 
to keep in touch with playground develop- 
ment are the recommendations as to play- 
ground equipment. Supervisor Philip G. 
Lewis, in his section of the report, advo- 
cates the following: a four-seat swing 
frame, giant stride, seesaw (two boards), 
sand bin, sliding board, a double horizontal 
bar, some balls, ring toss and rubber quoits. 
The cost of equipment of this character is 
approximately $200. Mr. Lewis notes fur- 
ther certain “Improvements in the Play 
Apparatus,” as follows: 

Swings—Iron rods have been equipped with 
cial “turn,” this acting as a locking device 
and at the ring on the cross beam 

Safety Zone Standards—These are iron | to 
support a rope stretched around any app: 
the children of danger 

Giant Stride—Filling the upright p 
to deaden the sound of the chain knockin 


1 ie 


it the seat 


pipe is a great improvement. 

Sand Bin—The bin is now made collapsible. wit! 
malleable iron side and corner fittings Ihe bin can 
be put together and taken apart without any bolts 


screws or tools 

Basketball—The outer seam ball is reinforced 
a patch on that part of the ball where the n 
of the seams meet The result is that last 
used less balls than in the several seasons previo 

Indoor Basebails—This ball is now being made with 
the outer seam, also with a much heavier hide The 
outer seam enables the teacher to repair the ball in 
a much shorter time and with much less difficulty th 
formerly. This ball lasts much longer than the regu 
lar seam ball 

Repair Kit—The necessity of constantly repairing 
balls prompted the idea of a repair kit to contain 
following articles: Six 2%-inch round-point carpet 
needles; 6 yards of rawhide lacing, 3/16 inch; 2 
ounces beeswax; 1 tube rubber cement (smal! size); 
rubber, for patches for mending bladders; 100 yards 
of linen thread for sewing balls. Much money 
been saved by the introduction of this repair kit. 


he 


has 











Sixteen Years’ Difference in Motor Apparatus 

















CAR USED IN 1900 BY CHIEF HIGHAM OF THE MIDDLETOWN (N. Y.) FIRE DEPARTMENT 

















CHIEF HIGHAM IN HIS NEW BUICK CAR 
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Types of Motor Apparatus in Use by City 
Fire Departments 














SOUTH BEND DOUBLE-DUTY HOSE TRUCK, OWNED BY THE CITY OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 














BOYD PUMPING ENGINE, OWNED BY THE BOROUGH OF WESTMONT, JOHNSTOWN, PA 
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Motor Trucks in Various Kinds of 
Public Service 
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KELLY-SPRINGFIELD HYDRAULIC HOIST STEEL DUMP TRUCK FOR ALLEY WORK, USED 
BY THE CITY OF SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
- 
: 
| 
4 
' 
4 
; 
q 
{ 
RIKER 4-TON TRUCK OWNED BY THE CONNECTICUT STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 
Equipped with special dump body for handling trap rock in road work 
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TWO-TON PACKARD TRUCK IN THE SERVICE OF THE PUBLIC LIGHTING COMMISSION 
OF THE CITY OF 


DETROIT, MICH. 

















GMC STREET FLUSHING MACHINE 


USED BY 


THE 


CITY 


OF 


PONTIAC, 
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FACTORS IN THE SUCCESS OR 
FAILURE OF STREET PAVEMENTS 


UPR Ue hl 

Eprror’s Note—The following is the eighth of the series of articles under the above 
heading published in Tue American Crry. The seven articles which have already appeared 
are: 

Sueet AspHatt Pavements—Daniel T. Pierce, Executive Assistant, The Barber Asphalt 
Paving Company. 

AsPHALT BLock PavemMents—Edwin J. Morrison, President, The Hastings Pavement 
Company. 

B:ruminous MacapAM PaveMENtTS.—Philip P. Sharples, Barrett Manufacturing Com- 
pany. 

Vitririep Brick Pavements—Will P. Blair, Secretary, National Paving Brick Manu- 
facturers Association. 

Concrete Pavements—W. A. McIntyre, Association of American Portland Cement 
Manufacturers. 

Improvep Granite Brock Pavements—Zenas W. Carter, Field Secretary, Granite Paving 
Block Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

Woop Biock PAavements—Henry S. Loud, Chief Engineer, United States Wood Pre- 
serving Company. 

As the manufacturers of the various types of pavement are vitally interested in the 
proper construction and maintenance of their products, and have necessarily made a very 
careful study of this subject, they are able to offer thoroughly practical advice regarding fac- 
tors to be considered and mistakes to be avoided. It is not the intention of this series of 
articles to advocate the merits of any particular kind or brand of pavement. The assump- 
tion is in each case that a city has decided to lay a pavement of the type under discussion; 
the object of each article being to offer suggestions as to how the longest life may be obtained 
for such a pavement at the least possible expenditure to the municipahty. 


The Bitulithic Pavement 


By G. H. Perkins 
Superintendent of Refineries, Warren Brothers Company 


2 
Erulaill 











HEN considering the subject of this 
W series of articles, viz., “Factors in 
the Success or Failure of Street 
Pavements,” one must at least take into 
account the following points, irrespective 
of the particular type of construction being 
studied: 
(a) Suitability of the “type” for the char- 
acter of the street in question 
(b) Design of each of the integral parts of 
the pavement: 
1. Subsoil drainage 
2. Foundation 
3. Wearing surface 


(c) Durability of the materials 

(d) Character of the workmanship to be 
expected 

(e) Maintenance 

(f) Interest of the contractor in character 
of his product 


Suitability 


In considering suitability, many points 
are of importance, among them climate, 
noiselessness, grade of street, and char- 
acter of traffic. A detailed discussion of 
these factors is hardly within the scope of 
the present article; the assumption being, as 
indicated by the editor’s announcement in 
italics above, that a city has already deter- 
mined upon Bitulithic as the type to be used, 
and that the present discussion covers the 
proper laying and maintenance of such 
pavement. It may perhaps not be out of 
place, however, to say in passing that the 
Bitulithic pavement is able to meet the 
widest range of climatic conditions, for, 
on account of the inherent stability of its 
mineral aggregate, the bitumen may be 
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made sufficiently soft to accommodate itself 
to the changes in temperature, and its great 
density and the use of the seal coat make it 
exceptionally resistant to the entrance of 
surface moisture. This pavement is in suc- 
cessful use in climates widely varying from 
the extreme heat of Phoenix and Tucson, 
\rizona, and El Centro, in the Imperial 
Valley of California, all near the Mexican 
border, to the humid climate of Portland, 
Oregon, and the extreme cold of Edmon- 
ton, Alberta. 

In considering contingencies of grade, 
the adaptability of Bitulithic is of no little 
importance; for its surface may be made 
comparatively smooth for Ievel residential 
streets or very rough for heavy grades, by 
merely changing the size of the maximum- 
sized stones in the mixture, and by varying 
the seal coat to meet the conditions. 


Design of Integral Parts 
1. SUBSOIL DRAINAGI 
It seems strange that, while this subject 
is acknowledged to be so important and re- 
ceives a prominent place in the discussions 
at conventions of engineers, it is nearly 
always one of the items least considered by 


ITHIC PAVEMENT 


an engineer when estimating the cost of 


improving a Street 


yr road and preparing 
plans and specifications therefor. 

\ll admit the absolute nec sSity Oo! keeping 
the subsoil dry, and most city specifications 
contain the well-known clause requiring 
that “all soft, springy places not affording 
a firm foundation shall be dug out and re- 
filled with suitable material,” ete. Chis 
sounds well, yet as a rule the excavation for 
the grade of the street is done during dry 
weather, when such places have been 
drained by nature and therefore are not 
re cognized and corrected; hence during the 
next protracted wet spell they are likely to 
become water-soaked and fail to support 
the foundation of the pavement. 

he only method of correcting this is 
for the resident engineer to investigate and 
watch the streets and roads during the wet 
spring months and definitely locate all such 
spots, when it is possible to do SO. he en- 
gineer should then decide upon the char 
acter and amount of drainage required, not 
only to include it in his estimate of cost 
when the improvements are to be made, but 
also to insist upon it, even though the local 
authorities may argue that the road is solid 
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and the extra cost of this drainage should 
be saved entirely, or the same amount of 
money be used in increasing the yardage 
of the paving. 


FOUNDATION 

\ll agree that an adequate foundation 
for a pavement is absolutely essential, but 
opinions are likely to vary greatly as to 
what is adequate for any given set of con- 
ditions, However, it is obvious that the 
foundation need not be so rigid for the 
same weight of traffic if the surface is 
dense and stable as if it is not. For this 
reason Bitulithic is an ideal material for 
resurfacing old macadam. Many miles of 
such work have been successfully laid, sav- 
ing the community the cost not only of a 
new concrete or other suitable base, but 
also the cost of removing enough of the 
old macadam to bring the surface to the 
desired grade. 

The view on this page shows a portion of 
Marlboro Street, Boston, Mass., laid in this 
manner. The old macadam was merely 
trued to an even contour by filling in the 
low spots with the coarse stone obtained 
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from the high places. The street originally 
had granite block gutters 3 feet wide. 
hese blocks were desired by the city for 
use in repair work, so they were removed 
and the gutters brovght to grade with new 
crushed stone; but with this exception there 
were not 20 loads of new stone brought to 
the street, which totaled 16,443 square 
yards. The cost of regulating the grade in 
this manner, including the contractor's 
profit, was 15 cents per square yard, while 
removal of the macadam and substitution of 
a 6-inch concrete base would have cost ap- 
proximately $1 per square yard, and the 
extra expense ($14,000) would have added 
60 per cent to the cost of the work. 
Bitulithic has also been extensively used 
to resurface old wornout brick, concrete, 
granite and asphalt block pavements. In 
such cases the depressions are brought to 
grade with asphaltic binder, thoroughly 
compressed to give a uniform contour and 
then covered with Bitulithic surface mix- 
ture. It is essential, when resurfacing any 
form of block pavement, that the blocks be 
firmly set in their bed, and they should not 
be disturbed if this can be avoided. Where 

















BITULITHIC PAVEMENT ON MARLBORO STREET, BOSTON 
Laid over old macadam, June, 1914. Photo taken August, 1915 
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it is necessary to disturb them in order to 
lower the grade, they should be reset on 
their sides and thoroughly grouted with 
Portland cement grout to ensure against 
“rocking” of the blocks under the strain of 
traffic. 

On this page is shown the bottom of 
a piece of Bitulithic cut from Eleventh 
Street, Wilmington, Del., in the presence 
of the delegates to the American Society 
of Municipal Improvements convention, 
October 7, 1913, the mixture having been 
laid over an old brick pavement in I910 
in front of the Du Pont Hotel. The pho- 
tograph shows the 
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lhe thickness of either type of founda- 
tion naturally depends upon the character 
of the traffic and condition of the subsoil, 
and these should be intelligently considered 
by the engineer when drawing the specifica- 
tions. 

As a rule, on city streets, a 4-inch well- 
mixed concrete base is ample, except over 
old or new trenches, where greater thick- 
ness should be used; but as the area of 
these places cannot be definitely determined 
before actual excavation is commenced, the 
specifications should call for bids upon con- 
crete as a separate item, in price S ‘per cubic 


yard in place.”’ 





ribs in the bottom 
of the pavement 
where the mixture 
was compressed 
into the joints of 
the old pavement 
ment and held it 
firm; the joints 
thus providing a 
better grip for the 
surface than would 
be given by a con- 
crete foundation. 
The white spots in 
the picture are 
pieces of cement 
mortar which had 








The engineer may 
thus be allowed to 
use whatever thick- 
ness is actually 
needed at each 
spot in the road, 
and yet not be 
compelled to use a 
greater thickness 
over large areas 
where it is not 
needed. 

Intelligent atten- 
tion to this detail 
of construction 
will save a large 








been dropped on BOTTOM VIEW OF SAMPLE OF BITULITHI( 
PAVEMENT LAID OVER OLD BRICK PAVE- 
MENT IN WILMINGTON, DEL. ; ; 
Sample cut in presence of delegates to the conven- tion of ole am 
tion of the American Society of Municipal Improve- 


the old pavement 
in connection with 
building operations 
on the bricks prior ments, October, 1913. 

to the laying of the 

Bitulithic. 

In cases where the street to be sur- 
faced has no macadam or other surface of 
suitable strength to be used as a foundation, 
of course a new base must be provided 
either by building a well-filled macadam or 
by laying a Portland cement or asphaltic 
concrete base, of whatever thickness may 
be required to sustain the traffic. If the 
subgrade has not been disturbed by trench- 
ing for underground service connections, 
the macadam is usually cheaper, and when 
properly built is ample if the subsoil is dry 
and properly drained. On the other hand, 
if the subsoil is weak, concrete should be 
used; also if any trenches have been dug, 
these should be carefully and properly re- 
filled, tamped and concreted, even if mac- 
adam base is used for the remaining area. 


sum of money on 
the average con- 
“1910 tract. The utiliza- 
worn pavements as 
foundation for Bi- 
tulithic surface, as 
referred to above, is true conservation of 
resources. It will not only save large sums 
of money in actual construction, but will 
also enable the city to use the saving in 
resurfacing other pavements promptly and 
before they have become worn to such an 
extent that their usefulness, even as a foun- 
dation, has been utterly destroyed 
8. WEARING SURFACE MIXTURI 

The Bitulithic pavement was invented by 
the late Frederick John Warren in Igo!, in 
an effort to overcome the difficulties expe- 
rienced with macadam roads and the bitu- 
minous pavements then in use and to com- 
bine their advantages. His endeavor was 


to produce a wearing surface mixture com- 
bining, in the highest possible degree, the 
essential properties of density and inherent 
stability. 
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Innumerable ex- 
periments showed 
this to be impos- 
sible when using 
1 mixture of bi 
tuminous cement 
ind the fine aggre- 
gate such as sand 
and filler then gen- 
erally in use, but 
it was proved to be 


not only theoretic- 


ilso commercially 
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creasing the voids 
in the final product, 
but also destroying 
to the same extent 
the stability of the 
aggregate. his 
danger was im- 
mediately recog- 
nized by the com 
pany, and a labora- 
tory force was or- 


ganized not only to 


ally possible, but \ SAWED CROSS-SECTION OF A BITULITHI( test the materials 
‘ PAVEMENT WEARING SURFACE, TAKEN ' 
: entering into the 
FROM DARTMOUTH STREET, BOSTON, 


practicable, with 
he true bituminous 
concrete such as 
that shown in the 
vertical cross sec- 
tion. 

By reference to this 
photograph it will be seen 
that the maximum-sized 
stone has been used in suf- 
ficient quantity to form a 
framework, or skeleton, 
for the entire structure; 
and that the spaces be- 
tween these large stones 
are filled with successive- 
ly smaller-sized particles, 
used in such proportion as 
to form a compact aggre- 
gate, each particle of 
which is coated with the 
bituminous cement, which 
fills the few remaining 
voids in the aggregate and 
binds the various particles 
together into a_ dense, 
waterproof, stable mass 

Obviously, when design- 
ing a mixture of this type, 
it is absolutely essential 
to use the correct propor- 
tions of each of the va- 
rious sizes of mineral ag 
gregate in order to obtain 
a minimum of voids, or 
maximum density. If, for 
instance, too great a pro- 
portion of intermediate- 
sized stones is used, these 
will force the larger stones 
apart, leaving large voids 
to be filled with the fine 
mortar, thus not only in- 
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MINERAL AGGREGATE EXTRACTED 
FROM A 12-CUBIC-INCH BLOCK 
OF COMPRESSED BITULITHIC 
PAVEMENT 

The top division shows the aggregate 
retaine on a ‘g-inch screen (57.6% by 


weight); the second division shows the 


material which passed the '%4-inch screen 
and was retained on a No. 200 mesh 
(38.2% by weight); the sand at the bot- 
tom passed a No. 200 mesh (4.2% by 


weight). Cut is two-thirds actual size 


pavement and to 
aie determine the pro- 


portions of ing 


I > 


re 

dients to be used in 

car h case, bi { also 
to make daily tests of the 
mixtures produced at each 
paving plant to ensure 
that instructions were be- 
ing followed. The Engi 
neering Department also 
designed plants which 
would commercially pro- 
duce uniform mixtures of 
any desired proportions of 
ingredients, so that by 
this combination of labo- 
ratory research work, 
routine daily testing of 
product, adequate plant 
equipment, and a corps of 
traveling inspectors under 
supervision of the labora- 
tory, the company is able 
to make a practical com- 
mercial product of what 
many engineers at the 
start sincerely believed to 
be a “theoretical labora- 
tory experiment,” very in- 
teresting but not prac- 
tical. 

The wearing surface 
mixture is prepared at the 
paving plant by mixing 
the desired proportions of 
the heated ingredients 
While still hot it is hauled 
to the street, where it is 
spread by shovels and 
rakes on the foundation to 
such a thickness that it 
shall have a minimum 
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thickness of 2 inches after ultimate com- 
pression. 

The seal coat consists of bituminous ce- 
ment and fine aggregate, all of which shall 
pass a 14-inch screen. It may be applied by 
either mixing these at the plant and rolling 
them in a very thin layer into the surface 
mixture on the street, or, after the surface 
mixture has been thoroughly rolled, it is 
painted with the bituminous cement and 
then covered with the fine chips, or aggre- 
gate, and again thoroughly rolled. This 
rolling is continued until no further com- 
pression can be obtained, when the pave- 
ment is allowed to cool and the street 
thrown open to traffic. 


Materials 

All of the materials entering into the 
composition of the Bitulithic pavement are 
subjected to severe tests at one of the 
laboratories of the company before being 
approved for use. The stone supply is 
tested for absorption, abrasion, etc. The 
abrasion test is made by a method which 
is several times as severe as the Deval 
abrasion test used in most road material 
laboratories, and which is provided by the 
specifications of the American Society for 
Testing Materials. 

The Bitulithic cement is produced entire- 
ly under supervision of the laboratory 
force. Check samples are sent to the labo- 
ratory prior to shipment of the material to 
the various paving plants. The cement is 
tested not only for penetration, ductility, 
solubility in carbon bisulphide, carbon tet- 
rachloride, etce., as usually specified for 
asphalt cements in other types of construc- 
tion, but also by special methods for cement- 
ing strength and brittle point. 

The sand and filler (if the latter is 
needed, though usually found in sufficient 
amount in the crusher screenings) are also 
tested for grading and impurities. The re- 
quired grading of the sand depends upon 
the screen test of the crusher screenings, 
and very frequently no one sand can be 
found locally which will supply just the 
sizes which are missing in the screenings. 
In this case two sands, one coarse and one 
fine, must be used, and are insisted upon 
by the traveling inspector who visits the 
paving plant at the start of the contract. 

It has always been a rule of the company 
that neither its own construction depart- 
ment nor any of its licensees shall use any 


material which has not been approved by 
Warren Brothers Company's laboratory. 


W orkmanship 

Realizing fully that the time, effort and 
money spent upon designing would be all 
in vain, and failure sure to result, unless the 
workmanship at plant and street were ef- 
ficient in carrying out this design, the com- 
pany has spared neither effort nor expense 
to obtain competent, efficient construction 
men and to provide them with equipment 
which will enable them to mix and lay the 
pavement properly. 

In order to be sure that theory is carried 
into practice, daily samples of the mixture 
produced at each plant and the bitumen 
used in same must be sent to an efficient 
laboratory. 

These samples of mixture are extracted 
in a specially designed centrifugal machine; 
the analysis is compared with the mixture 
which had been proposed for that particu- 
lar street; and a report is mailed immedi- 
ately to the local superintendent with com- 
ments as to any variations found. If for 
any reason the variations are at all serious, 
the report is sent by telegraph, and the 
traveling inspector for that district is in- 
structed by telegraph to visit the city at 
once, investigate and correct the trouble, 
removing if necessary any defective mate- 
rial which may have been laid in the in- 
terim. 

Each plant force keeps a careful daily 
record of temperatures of all the ingre- 
dients, one copy being kept for the super- 
intendent and the other accompanying the 
sample to the laboratory. At the time the 
contract is started, the traveling inspector 
instructs the superintendent as to the num- 
her of square yards which may be obtained 
per batch of mixture. This “allowable 
yield” is based upon the specific gravity of 
the mineral aggregate and upon the rough- 
ness or smoothness of the foundation, and 
the “allowable yield” is set for an average 
thickness of more than 2 inches, so as to 
insure a minimum thickness of 2 inches 
after ultimate compression, even over the 
high spots in the foundation. The daily 
yield is also reported to the laboratory, and 
the construction forces are held strictly to 
account on this very important point. 

This question of thickness is one of the 
most important points to be observed in 
any sheet bituminous pavement. If it is 
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too thin it will soon break and ravel, while 
if laid much over 2 inches thick it will not 
receive ultimate compression even under 
careful rolling. As a result it will be por- 
ous and will soon soak water—and the end 
is then in sight. 

Thorough compression is absolutely es- 
sential, for it is obvious that it is folly to 
design a mixture capable of being com- 
pressed so that the spaces between the par- 
ticles of aggregate are but 10 to 12 per cent 
of its volume, unless such compression is 
given as will accomplish that end. 


LICENSE MIXTURE AGREEMENT 


In order to provide the competition gen- 
erally required by law, and at the same 
time ensure the high quality of workman- 
ship which is believed to be necessary to 
success with any form of construction, a 
“License Mixture Agreement” is filed with 
the municipality. Under this agreement 
Warren Brothers Company agrees to in- 
stall a paving plant within a given distance 
of the street to be paved and there produce 
the Bitulithic mixture, which is delivered 
hot to the wagons of any responsible con- 
tractor, including the seal coat bitumen 
and aggregate, at a stated price per square 
yard; the agreement carrying with it the 
license to the contractor to use all of the 
patents which may be required for laying 
the pavement. 

We believe that this agreement serves 
the city in a twofold manner: 

1. It enables any responsible road con- 
tractor equipped with the usual rollers, 
wheelbarrows, teams and small tools used 
on macadam or similar work to bid for 
Bitulithic pavement, he purchasing the sur- 
face mixture from the responsible expe- 
rienced manufacturer just as he purchases 
brick, granite blocks, wood blocks, etc., 
from the expert manufacturer of these sur- 
face materials. 

Our price for the mixture is publicly 
stated and is the same to all bidders. This 
provides far broader competition among 
contractors than is obtained, for instance, 
in asking for bids upon so-called asphaltic 
concrete, as in that case the bidders are 
confined to those who own or are willing 
to rent or purchase paving plants. 

2. The manufacturer of the Bitulithic 
mixture naturally watches the-street work, 
advising with and helping the contractor 
most efficiently in every way possible, thus 
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assisting the city engineer's force in ob- 
taining the most efficient workmanship. 


Maintenance 

When the street surface is cut to make 
underground service connections, not only 
should the trenches be carefully back-filled, 
but they should also be concreted, irrespec- 
tive of the character of the foundation of 
the remainder of the street, the concrete 
extending sufficiently beyond all sides of the 
actual trench to obtain a solid bearing on 
the subgrade. 

New surface mixture should then be laid 
in the usual manner. In cities where no 
Bitulithic plant is maintained permanently, 
the Bitulithic paving mixture can be 
shipped from the nearest available plant 
and readily reheated and laid by the city 
forces. It is wise in such cases for the city 
to require that the party making the cut 
in the street shall, after back-filling, pave 
the cut temporarily with wood blocks 
(which need not be even creosoted), so as 
to protect the pavement at edges of the cut 
until it is convenient to relay with Bitu- 
lithic. 

It sometimes happens that, after the 
pavement has been laid for some time, the 
trolley track must be raised an inch or so 
above the original grade, or the grade of 
an intersecting street is raised. Ordinarily 
this would mean relaying the pavement, but 
if the surface is Bitulithic the grade may 
be raised by cleaning and painting the old 
surface and then laying a fine Bitulithic 
mixture over the desired area. This “skim 
patch,” as it is called, may be feathered 
out to % inch thick, if necessary, and can 
be very cheaply and quickly applied. 

Naturally, Bitulithic will wear under the 
abrasion of traffic, but its life can be al- 
most indefinitely and very economically pro- 
longed by re-flush-coating it, say every third 
or fourth year after the expiration of the 
guarantee period. 

The company has been experimenting on 
this treatment for a number of years and 
owns patents for the method which has 
given the best results, viz.: After thorough- 
ly cleaning the old surface, paint it with a 
very thin coat of a bituminous cement 
softened with a temporary liquefier, which 
penetrates the bitumen in the old pavement 
and obtains an excellent bond thereto. 
After the liquefier has evaporated, hot bitu- 
minous cement is spread with a bitumen- 
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spreading machine over the first coat, while 
it is still fresh and clean; and then the sur- 
face is covered with coarse concrete sand 
and rolled, so as to force the sand into the 
cement. 

This method “enlivens” the bitumen in 
the old pavement, seals the surface anew, 
and is an exceedingly cheap means of 
maintenance. The company supplies the 
two cements specially prepared for this 
purpose, and will gladly furnish a repre- 
sentative gratis to assist the city forces in 
properly doing the work. 


Interest in Character of Product 
In the last analysis, this is the crux of 
the situation, as it may be taken as almost 
axiomatic that the character of the product 
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is largely dependent upon the interest of 
the contractor in it. 

No one can have as great an interest in 
success as a responsible organization whose 
very existence depends upon that success. 
Hence, Warren Brothers Company main- 
tains that it is to the best interests of the 
municipality that the manufacture of the 
surface materials shall be by such an or- 
anization, especially when that manufac- 
ture necessitates the employment of skill, 
experience and scientific accuracy. 

For instance, no one would think of per- 
mitting a contractor to manufacture his 
own paving brick from local clay baked in 
a lime kiln. So the Bitulithic surface mix- 
ture should be manufactured by those who 
are most interested and have the greatest 
experience in such manufacture. 


gi 





Common Sense and Esthetic Appreciation as 
Assets for the Municipal Engineer 
By E. A. Kingsley 


City Paving Engineer, San Antonio, Tex. 


HE majority of civil engineers are 
T not educated particularly along the 
lines of municipal engineering. 
Civil engineering is one of the applied sci- 
ences and is divided into a number of 
branches. Each separate branch is a spe- 
cialty, and to become an adept in any 
of these one must take up special study 
along that line. To be a success, the mu- 
nicipal engineer must specialize along muni- 
cipal lines, even going further by special- 
izing in paving and general municipal 
building or in sewer and water construc- 
tion. 

Not only is civil engineering an applied 
science, but in most of its branches an ex- 
act science. The railroad engineer is given 
the tonnage to be handled and he must 
build the road so that the maximum load 
can be hauled at the least possible cost. 
Curves are laid to a given formula and 
hills are cut to the maximum grades al- 
lowed. These limits are absolute and can- 
not be changed. 

The bridge engineer takes the profile of 
the location to be bridged; he is given the 
load to carry, and the bridge is first built 
on paper in the drafting room, each rivet 
and member being accurately shown on the 


plan. The bridge is then actually built, 
every part complete in the shop and each 
part marked and lettered to correspond to 
the shop drawing or plan. In the field the 
abutments and piers are built to carry the 
designed structure, and upon these is then 
erected the bridge, having been forwarded 
from the shop, perhaps hundreds of miles 
away. In all of this work accuracy must 
govern every movement; accuracy in design 
and construction, to the minutest detail, is 
essential. It is not a question of give-and- 
take nor an opportunity for the use of 
judgment. Rigid rules and formule are 
given for the methods, and the results are 
definitely determined, even to the smallest 
fraction. | Mathematical 
govern. 

Municipal engineering—especially paving 
design and construction—differs from the 
other branches of the profession in that 
exactness is not the governing tenet. To 
look at the maps of most of our cities one 
would be led to believe that not only had 
accuracy, but engineering, been forgotten 
altogether. The municipal engineer, how- 
ever, cannot be criticised for the layout 
plans of most American cities. Land-grab- 
bers and real estate boomers have platted 


exactness must 
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FIG. 1—A STREET BUILT 


property to give the greatest number of 
lots with the least space for streets. Adja- 
cent property already platted is of no con- 
cern. The demands of the future and the 
possibilities for beautifying the property 
are never in a _ single instance given 
thought. The result is haphazard streets 
of various widths, without regard to con- 
venience, topography or the natural fitness 
of things. This condition makes the muni- 
cipal engineer’s work doubly difficult in 
after years. 
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WITHOUT REGARD TO LINES 


Again, until within the last few years 
municipal engineers, with but few excep- 
tions, were ex-railroad engineers. Their 
training had been altogether along the lines 
laid down for the railroad engineer. Re- 
cently there has come a change. Such ad- 
vocates as THE AMERICAN City are grad- 
ually educating the public to demand a 
change in municipal engineering practice 
and in the qualifications of the engineer. To 
the qualifications of technical education and 
experience are added the use of common 








FIG. 2—A STREET BUILT WITH THOUGHT FOR THE FINAL APPEARANCE 
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sense and the application of the esthetic. 
In other words, a successful municipal en- 
gineer cannot be used like a slide rule. 
Cities cannot be built nor streets laid out 
by certain set rules or formule. The engi- 
neer must learn first the lesson that while 
cities are to be built, or rather rebuilt, along 
lines as planned, the plans are merely 
guides to be followed. 

The railroad engineer has two points be- 
tween which to run a tangent. He has a 
maximum grade and must not go above that 
grade. His table gives him the costs al- 
lowed, and hills are cut and the hollows 


aa 





FIG. 3.—SUBSTITUTING 


filled to meet his lines. The municipal en- 
gineer has no rule or table he can follow. 
There is a street intersection every 350 feet, 
and some of the streets are well graded. 
Sidewalks in many places have already been 
constructed at considerable cost. On one 
side of the street the property levels are 
lower than on the other side. A splendid 
building costing thousands of dollars has 
been constructed on one corner, and _ its 
grade must be met. A permanent bridge 
has been built and cannot be done away 
with. Hundreds of other things must be 
taken into consideration—and ofttimes poli- 
tics. A straight grade would many times be 
very pretty, but absolutely impossible. Such 
work requires the exercise at all times of 
more common sense and good judgment 
than instrumental skill; in fact, it might be 


said that municipal engineering is seventy- 
five per cent common sense and good judg- 
ment and the rest technical knowledge. 
The technical knowledge is an absolute 
necessity and not to be passed over lightly, 
but without an abundance of good judg- 
ment there will be no successful 
engineer, 

To many it may seem out of place to 
apply the esthetic to street paving, but en- 


a 


municipal 


gineers afe rapidly coming to realize that 
this principle is one of the actual neces- 
sities. Civil engineers have so long thought 
of their profession as one of right lines 
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A CURVE FOR AN ANGLE 


and correct angles that the beauty in any 
branch of the work has been forgotten. It 
has not seemed possible that any beauties 
were there, and that surely street paving 
could have nothing bordering on the esthetic 
in its construction. Curbing and foundation 
are but structures of concrete, and cer- 
tainly a brick, a granite block, or a mac- 
adam surface could display no points of 
beauty. The engineer's duty is to lay out 
his lines and then to watch the construc- 
tion. He is employed to specify and then 
see that the specifications are carried out; 
the property owners depend upon his in- 
spection to secure good work. When the 
work is done, all that remains whereby the 
public may judge is the newly built street. 
By the appearance of the surface work 
must the entire work be judged for all time. 
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FIG. 4—UGLY CORNERS INSTEAD OF A PARK EFFECT 
It costs not one dollar more to build along curbing at an obtuse angle and substituting 
symmetrical and graceful lines and to leave a long-radius, graceful curve. 
true and finished work than to do otherwise. San Antonio has many beautiful plazas 
Note the ugly breaks in the curb lines in and small parks. One of these is directly 
Fig. 1. Some of these could have been in front of the Market House. Years ago 
eliminated, and all could have been built the streets were paved, and recently they 
along graceful lines were in part repaved. Fig. 4 shows th 
Che work shown in Fig. 2 did not « ugly, almost square, corners where, instead, 
penny more than that shown in Fig. 1 a park effect was required. In repaving, 
lig. 3 shows a change recently made | 40-foot-radius corners were used with the 
removing sharp, abrupt corners from th effect shown in Fig. 5. 








FIG. 5.—THE ABOVE PLAZA WITH A 40-FOOT RADIUS CORNER 
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Street Lighting on a Cost-of-Service Basis’ 


By G. W. Van Derzee 


Assistant to the Vice-President of the Milwaukee Electric Railway & Light Company 


HERE are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples of rate-making and a form of 
street-lighting contract which will 

materially improve the conditions of street 
lighting problems. The contract proposed 
is designed to provide street-lighting ser- 
vice on a cost-of-service basis to the muni- 
cipality, in consideration of a guarantee by 
the municipality against financial loss to the 
utility. From a close analysis of its advan 
tages as compared with those of the term 
contract, the following conclusions may be 
drawn: 


1. The rates per lamp-year under a “cost-of 
service” contract will average 10 per cent lower 
than those that can be offered under a ten 


vear contract, and 20 per cent lower than thos« 
under a five-year contract 

2. The utility is guaranteed the integrity of 
its special street-lighting investment, and, 
therefore, is able to offer the municipality 
street-lighting rates at actual cost 


t 


3. The rates include only normal allowances 
for depreciation and no amortization of special 


equipment made necessary in a term contract 

4. The municipalities will profit year by vear 
in any economies practiced by the utility, duc 
to the annual adjustment of direct operating 
expenses 

5. As the number of lamps in the muni 
pality increases, the tendency is for the avert 
age spacing to decrease, which will lower th 
average special investment per lamp and de 
crease the element of fixed charges on the s1 
cial street lighting investment 

6. No limiting conditions of spacing of new 
lamps from nearest existing lamps need to be 
imposed in the contract, as the municipality 
has the privilege of specifying lamps at any 


t 


* From a paper presented before the Wisconsir 
Electric Association, on March 16 


location it desires and 
therefor to the utility, 
7. Lamps may be moved or removed, servic 


pays the entire cost 


y be changed from overhead to under 
ground, new types of lamps may be substitute: 
for the old at any time the municipality d« 

res, but the full cost of making any such 
hanges is borne entirely by the municipality, 
he utility doing the work at cost 

8. The municipality receives all of the ad 
vantages it could claim under municipal v1 
eT i , d } ne I he disadv nt ics 

9. Pet di mitroversies eT tes 
tr ts, et will be avoide 

10. The municipality se res full ene I 
joint use of investment and operating organ 
ation of the utility on a division of cost rather 
than upon a duplication of investment and 

perating organization It reaps full 
partnership benefit without risk or us¢ i 
ipital and without managerial effort or re 


sponsibility 


The utility is vitally interested in the 


prosperity of the municipality. Decreased 
rates, under the “cost-of-service” contract, 
eventually mean more lamps. More lamps 


mean a better lighted and advertised muni 
cipality, which, in turn, ultimately means 
more business for the utility. The time has 
come for better mutual relations between 
the municipality and the utility The util 
ity should share in the support and encour- 
agement given by the municipality to its 
industries. In turn, the utility should shar« 
with the municipality the results of any in- 
creased economy which it is able to effect 
n the service it renders the municipality. 

The adoption of the “cost-of-service” 
contract opens the way for an important 
step in that direction 





Street Lighting and Health’ 


By Woods Hutchinson, M. D. 


HE habit of lighting city streets was 
established to enable people to see 
their way about at night without 

stumbling over things or running into other 
persons. Good lighting also rendered 


* From a new text-book on “Comminity Hygiene.” 
See Department of Municipal and Civic Publications 
in this issue. 


streets pleasanter to live on. Still people 
grumbled about the expense until it was 
discovered that the well-lighted streets were 
not only safer from accident and pleasanter, 
but also robbery, street rows, mischievous 
destruction of property and crime of all 


sorts become very much less common. Just 
as it was found that it was cheaper to leave 
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lights burning all night in a store or bank 
than to employ bolts, shutters and watch- 
men, and that lights protected property 
from burglars and petty thieves much more 
effectively, so it was found that the good 
lighting of a district greatly lessened crime, 
especially when extended to the city streets 
and alleys. It is said that ten street lamps 
equal one policeman for the protection of 
property and the prevention of disorder. 
Well-lighted streets were also found to be 
a protection to health in several different 
ways, some of them quite unexpected. 
Light put a stop to the unsanitary practice 
of throwing garbage, waste material, broken 
crockery, ashes, dead cats and other refuse 
into the streets under cover of darkness. 
Even after it had come to be considered 
bad form to throw waste and rubbish out 
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in front of your own house, it still remained 
a common habit to carry them to the back 
of the lot or around the corner into the 
nearest dark side street or alley and there 
dispose of them. 

Another way in which plenty of street 
light protected health was by encouraging 
people to leave their windows open at night. 
Although part of the old dislike of leaving 
windows open after dark was the fear of 
drafts and cold, a considerable part of it 
was the dread of burglars. In addition to 
this, lighting of all sorts is an enemy of 
disease germs and decay, for, as we have 
already seen, a natural antagonism exists 
between light and dirt. No street or room 
which is not well lighted has a chance of 
being kept decently clean. 





Training Students for New York Municipal 
Service 


The findings of the committee appointed 
by President Mezes, of the College of the 
City of New York, to report on the oppor- 
tunities and obligations of the College in 
the matter of training students for entrance 
to the public service and improving the ef- 
ficiency of those already in the service are 
published in a recent issue of the bulletin 
of the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search. The report, which was prepared 
for the committee by Prof. Frederick E. 
Breithut, contains an introductory article 
by Prof. Charles A. Beard, Supervisor of 
the Training School for Public Service of 
the New York Bureau of Municipal Re- 
search, 

Ten tables, embodying the data gathered 
by the Municipal Service Survey Commit- 
tee, show the number of employes under 
each title in each city department, the voca- 
tional grouping of the positions, number of 
employes in each group, some salaries paid, 
civil service appointments, probable civil 
service examinations, and the exempt posi- 
tions. The committee particularly recom- 
mends that there be appointed a Director 


of Public Service Training at the College. 


whose duty shall be to keep a record of all 
municipal positions open to college stu- 
dents and the subjects and dates of ap- 
proaching examinations, and, further, that 


a standing committee be appointed to co- 
operate and advise with the Director. 
Professor Beard, in the summary to his 
introductory article, entitled “The Problem 
of Training for Public Service,” points out 
that certain changes are necessary if the 
public service is to be recruited according 
to the most approved standards of the pres- 
ent time. These changes are as follows: 


1. The civil service commission must become 
a training board as well as an examining 
board, 

2. The ordinary academic tests which are 
now applied to persons actually entering the 
public service should be applied to persons 
who wish to prepare for that service by taking 
the required apprenticeship course under the 
direction of the city. 

3. Inasmuch as New York City has a well- 
equipped college of its own, nothing seems 
more logical than that the city enter into co- 
operation with the College of the City of New 
York, and through that institution with other 
colleges and universities in the city. An agree- 
ment might readily be made whereby those 
properly qualified students who have passed the 
preliminary entrance examinations should serve 
their apprenticeship in city departments with 
the respective departmental officers under the 
supervision of the appropriate officers of the 
City College. As an inducement to encourage 
young men to seek the public service, the City 
College and other institutions of learning in 
the city might grant credit toward the aca- 
demic degrees for units of work thus per- 
formed under adequate supervision. 
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Reported to The American City 
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Newark’s Anniversary Celebration 


The citizens have united in a sple 


effort to duly commemorate this event 
NEW ARK, N. J— Che city of Newark be- what will be in the truest sense a cé 
gan on May I the celebration of the 250th tion in which the entire communit 
anniversary of her founding, which will take its share. The business mer f the 
continue for five months in a series of more city and others have contributed $2 
than one hundred very interesting events. and at the last general election the pe 
This will give an opportunity to the citi voted for an issue of bonds of $1,500 
zens to pay due honor to the memory of for the erection of a permanent Me 
Robert Treat and the brave men who came Building, the corner stone of which wi 


























A SCENE ON BROAD STREET, NEWARK, DURING THE ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATION 
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laid, as is now hoped, during the latter part 
of the celebration. 

The importance of Newark in the state 
and in the country, it is thought by many, 
has been somewhat overshadowed by the 
city of New York, which is so near us, but 
this celebration will do more than anything 
that has been done in the past to place 
Newark where she belongs in the eyes of 
the people of this country. Newark is the 
eleventh city in the United States in point 
of manufactures. There are within her 
borders 2,200 factories in which 252 dif- 


ferent varieties of goods are manufactured, 
of an annual value of $259,000,000. 

The people of all classes—men, women 
and children—have felt the stir of this 
great civic enterprise. Enthusiasm for its 
success and activity in bringing that success 
about may be found alike in the shop, the 
store, the factory, the church, the school 
and the city government. The prominent 
citizens have been especially active in mak- 
ing this one of the greatest of municipal 
celebrations, not only commercially, but 
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also in a more spiritual sense, and in com- 
bining the material life of the community 
with the intellectual in such a way as to 
give rise to the term “The Newark Idea.” 

One of the important opening events will 
be the largest music festival that has been 
held anywhere in the East in recent years. 
Thousands of singers from three of New 
Jersey's largest cities, members of festival 
societies, will appear for six magnificent 
performances, from the opening day, May 
i to May 4. Large prize money and the 
excellent management of the Newark Mu- 
sic Festival Association have resulted in 
creating new music of great beauty. Band 
and orchestra will be massed together with 
an imposing list of selections by vocal 
artists of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
of New York. 

Dates have been already fixed and an- 
nounced for fifty public events. Especially 
noteworthy will be the Newark Industrial 
Exposition from May 13 to June 3, which 
is to be opened by President Woodrow Wil- 
son and which will bring forcibly to the 
attention of the country the variety and 
character of Newark’s manufactures. 

On the nights of May 30, 31 and June | 
and 2 there will be a splendid historic page- 
ant in Weequahic Park, one of the most 
beautiful of city parks. The pageant will 
cost about $60,000 and will involve the dra- 
matic services of 3,500 persons. It is esti- 
mated that 50,000 people will view each 
performance. Half of the seats and all 
standing room will be free. This pageant, 
which has been written by Mr. Thomas 
Wood Stevens, the eminent dramatist, must 
have the effect of giving a romantic touch 
to the city, which those who see the pageant, 
both old and young, will carry with them 
for the rest of their lives. 

Athletic events of national importance 
will be provided at a cost of $40,000. In 
the various events which are to continue 
throughout the celebration in the course of 
the five months, there are to be many 
parades, conventions, special ceremonies, 
sports, tournaments, concerts, religious 
mass meetings, theatricals, automobile gym- 
khana, and contests, military exercises, 
charitable surveys and school exhibits. 

An interesting feature of the celebration 
has been the famous poster contest, result- 
ing in the creation of a splendid series of 
art posters, of which THe American City 
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has already published reproductions of the 
prize-winning designs. 

We have faith that this great celebration 
will place Newark before the people of this 
country in her true light; that it will 
awaken within her citizens a nobler public 
spirit; and that it will tend to create a civic 
genius which will send her forth in tke 
splendid years to be with new aspirations, 
new ideals, new hopes and a new spirit of 
civic devotion and loyalty. 

THOMAS L. RAY MGS, 


Mayor. 
+ + ‘ 
Applying the Lessons of a 
Conflagration 
Paris, Texas—The readers of Tue 


AmerICAN City will not be interested in 
any merely graphic description of the great 
fire at Paris, photographs of which were 
reproduced in the April number. It would, 
however, be very difficult to conceive of an 
hour more awful or a scene more weird. 
The wind was blowing a gale of probably 
45 miles per hour from the southwest. A 
trash pile burning near the southwestern 
portion of the city ignited a warehouse. 
The alarm was turned in and promptly re- 
sponded to, but notwithstanding the efforts 
of an efficient paid fire department, well 
equipped, there was not one moment when 
there was even a substantial hope that the 
fire demon would be brought to bay. 

The section in which the conflagration 
started was flanked to the northeast by a 
section thickly settled with wooden, shingle- 
covered residences, all of which were as dry 
as tinder. The destroying element fairly 
leaped from house to house in an onward 
fan-shaped movement. Many houses were 
ignited as much as a quarter of a mile 
ahead of the main devouring line. Soon 
the commercial district was reached, in 
which the buildings were covered with non- 
combustible roofing material, and _ built 
of brick, stone and cement. For a brief 
period it was thought that the confla- 
gration might be stayed here, but it quick- 
ly veered to the right and continued 
its devastation among residences, and then 
also leaped clear over all the business dis- 
trict to houses a full quarter of a mile 
away; thus the conflagration was raging on 
three sides of the commercial section. 

The heat became so intense that flames 
burst out from scores of wooden windows 
and doors almost simultaneously in num- 
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bers of places. Thereupon the scene beg- 
gared all description and became a holo- 
caust. The falling walls, numerous explo- 
sions, the cries of distressed people, the 
downpour of sparks as numerous as hail- 
stones, the howling, raging winds, made 
altogether a scene never to be forgotten by 
those able to observe it in a frame of mind 
sufficiently calm to appreciate its awfulness. 
It was here that dynamite was called into 
requisition with a hope of staying the tide 
of destruction. Eight or ten buildings were 
shattered to pieces, but to no purpose; it 
rather appeared to furnish additional and 
even more inviting fuel. The 
ered became so extensive that notwithstand- 
ing the fire departments of Dallas, Bonham, 
Hugo and Cooper—some coming by special 
train, others under their own motor power 
—it could not be successfully combated. 
The burned area—covering 264 acres—ex- 
tended from the southwest corner of the 
city through to the northeast, stopping only 
when it reached an old field beyond the city 
limits where there was no more fuel. 

The total loss reaches into the millions 
probably between eight and ten, though 
many place the figures higher. Nine-tenths 
of all mercantile establishments, including 
wholesale as well as retail stores, were 
ruined. Of 1,440 buildings destroyed, 1,051 
had combustible roofs, or 73 per cent of the 
total number. Insurance adjustments are 
proceeding as expeditiously as possible, but 
have not reached a stage which will enable 
one to give anything like an accurate esti- 
mate of the total loss which will be reached. 

Immediately after the fire the City Coun- 
cil met and passed an ordinance which for- 
bids the use of wood shingles for roofing 
material on any structures hereafter to be 
erected, and permits old roofs to be repaired 
only to the extent of twenty-five per cent. 
Six years ago just such an ordinance was 
passed, but the people generally complained 
so loudly, persistently and bitterly that the 
Council found themselves confronted with 
the predicament of either repealing the or- 
dinance or leaving town, because life was 
intolerable at home among their 


areca COV 


constit- 


uents. It is needless to say it was repealed, 
and the penalty—a heavier, galling, burden- 
some one—is now being paid. 

Perhaps no fire anywhere has ever more 
strikingly demonstrated the danger which 
must always attend the use of the wood 
shingle. 


In sections of the town where 
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residences were not so congested as to 
ignite by intense heat at close proximity, 
there are standing here and there lone 
houses covered with non-combustible roofs 
upon which the shower of falling sparks 
had no effect, while every house in all direc- 
tions from these was entirely consumed. 
Of the opportunities which this disaster 
brings, I will not write at this time. The 
spirit of our people is great. A more opti- 
mistic citizenship would be hard to find. 
Our feet are in the ashes, but above the 
dust, smoke and grime we have already 
caught a vision of a new city which is ap- 
proaching; one with wider streets, new 
building lines, harmonious architecture, 
zones appointed for commerce and indus- 
tries, plazas and playgrounds, civic centers 
and the grouping of public and semi-public 
buildings. All these and much more are 
now being provided under the direction of 
an expert in city planning and landscape 
architecture. ED. H 


rom 
_CITY MANAGERS 


. MceCUISTION, 
Mayor. 








Council-Manager Government at 


Niagara Falls 

NraGarA Faris, N. Y.—On January 1, 
1916, the federal plan of municipal govern- 
ment in Niagara Falls was succeeded by the 
council-manager form according to Plan 
“C.” New York legislative enactment, 1914. 

There were three factors arguing for the 
success of the new form. The majority of 
the people were heartily in favor of the 
plan. They had endorsed it at the polls and 
they had endowed it with the second instru- 
ment necessary for accomplishment—they 
had selected a splendid Council. Lastly, the 
press expressed itself as heartily in sym- 
pathy with the real interests of the city. 

However, there were two disturbing fea- 
tures which entered into the situation very 
soon after the new government went into 
force. The Attorney-General handed down 
a decision which questioned the constitu- 
tionality of certain portions of Plan “C.” 
Also, at the time of assuming control, the 
administration, with a view solely to the 
betterment of the service, had appointed of- 
ficials to take the place of those appointed 
by the previous administration under civil 
service. 
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In this connection a curious complication 
arose. It was found that the civil service 
laws of the state of New York especially 
provided for the protection and retention in 
office of volunteer firemen and veterans. It 
so happened that some of the former em- 
ployes belonged to these preferred classes. 
The city became at once involved in suits 
instituted by the deposed men. The Court 
ordered the restoration of office to those 
who came directly under the provisions of 
the law. 

The trouble with deposed employes was 
capable of gradual adjustment, but the situ- 
ation with regard to the legal status of the 
city government was more distressing. Two 
methods of solution offered themselves. 
Either a case could be brought into court 
to test the legality of Plan “C,” or a char- 
ter could be submitted to the Legislature. 
The latter plan was selected as offering the 
easiest and quickest solution. At the pres- 
ent time the charter of the city has been 
passed by the Legislature, has had its public 
hearing and now awaits the Governor's 
signature. 

The idea of the unconstitutionality of 
the plan, and the experience of the city 
with the court in the cases of the deposed 
employes, gave the political opponents of 
the system a much-desired opportunity to 
helittle and criticise the administration. We 
believe that even this condition has been 
productive of good. We know our friends 
and we know whom we have to convince. 

Nearly four months of council-manager 
government have passed. It is safe to 
prophesy that our worst period is over. 
After all, the troubles which attended the 
installation of the system have tested most 
thoroughly the organization. In certain 
other cities the members of the Council 
have allowed personalities to creep into 
their deliberations until the purpose for 
which they were elected has become dim. 
The members of our Council have stood 
shoulder to shoulder. They have acted as 
one man, and, moreover, each member has 
individually supported the official acts of 
the legislative body. They have stood be- 
hind the manager, too, and have been ready 
to aid in every way. 

The people have had an understanding 
patience. They have not demanded spec- 


tacular reforms, but have been willing to 
wait upon a careful organization of the city 
forces. 
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Four months is a very short time in a mu- 
nicipal span of life; hardly time for the 
general survey of conditions. Nevertheless, 
Niagara Falls is able to chronicle the fol- 
lowing results: 

A complete modern accounting system has 
been installed. 

Inspection of food and milk has been pro- 
vided for. 

The salary of officials under the new system 
is $3,500 less than formerly. 

A purchasing department is in full operation. 

The water and street departments have been 
consolidated under the Department of Public 
Service. 

While we have had the greatest snowfall in 
years, our streets have been kept cleaner at an 
approximate cost of $1,000 per month less. 

Motorization of the street cleaning appa- 
ratus has been begun. Two motor trucks and 
a motor flusher have been purchased and two 
automobiles furnished to increase the efficiency 
of the department- 

Open gambling existed in Niagara Falls at 
the time of the institution of the new govern- 
ment. Gambling paraphernalia has been con- 
fiscated and burned and resorts raided, until 
open violation of the law is no more. 

As for the future, the work of reorgani- 
zation is going on. The administration es- 
timates a saving of thousands of dollars 
from cooperation, codrdination, purchasing, 
and from the sale of garbage, from which 
there has been no previous revenue. 

We had an interesting experience in try- 
ing out codperation. In connection with 
cleaning a main street in bad condition 
from winter snow, a detail of three firemen 
was requested. They were to direct a hose 
nozzle in order to turn a stream of water 
upon an accumulation of dirt and slush. 
It was thought that their experience with 
the power and nozzle would protect pedes- 
trians. They refused to obey the order of 
their chief, on the ground that they were 
asked to perform a duty not consistent with 
their position. They were promptly sus- 
pended. At the hearing given them within 
the ten days they were found guilty of dis- 
obedience as charged. They were rein- 
stated with loss of their pay and with the 
understanding that it is the duty of every 
employe of the city to obey his superior 
officer. There is hope that new municipal 
ideals will succeed in developing among the 
men a willingness to give themselves hon- 
estly to municipal service. Let us hope, too, 
that faith in the service be a part of their 
creed, 

O. E. CARR, 
City Manager 
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Residential Sections Beyond the 
Hills 


SAN Francisco, Cat.—The topography 
of many cities has acted as a check upon 
growth. In San Francisco the hills have 
for a quarter of a century proven a barrier 
to the expansion and development of both 
the business and residential districts. For- 
tunately, they will no longer prove ob- 
stacles, as tunnels have been designed to 
pierce them and ease the way for business 
and traffic. One of these tunnels has re- 
cently been completed on Stockton Street 
and opens up the North Beach section. 
This tunnel is primarily for vehicle and 
street car traffic, but provision has also been 
made for the pedestrian. 

Over 10,000 acres of some of the best 
residential territory in San Francisco, on 
easy, sunny southwest slopes, will be opened 
up for settlement on completion of the 
Twin Peaks Tunnel and the operation of 
the rapid transit traction line through it. 
It is expected that this work will be com- 
pleted within the next two years. The 
time of transit, passing from the present 
end of Market Street to the Ingleside Dis- 
trict, will be reduced to eight minutes. 
Thus by tunnels and grading, the obstruc- 
tions of hilly topography may be overcome, 
provided the citizens have enterprise and 
funds for engineering development work 

The engineer of to-day is guided more by 
the practical than by the esthetic, but he 
regards it as an ideal condition when he 
can combine the two. By contour streets 
of easy grades some of the most picturesque 
hillsides of San Francisco, which have been 
ruined by the rectangular street system, 
could have been made the most attractive 
home sites imaginable. In the districts that 
are being laid out on the sloping ground 
beyond the Twin Peaks, broad winding 
roads, easy grades and artistic parking 
spaces are finding favor, and add to the at- 
tractiveness of the adjoining property. In 
the more recently developed districts these 
have been adopted, and San Francisco will 
maintain her reputation for diversity and 
cosmopolitanism by having in the down- 
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Service Test Roads in Philadelphia 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—The forthcoming 
annual report of the Bureau of Highways 
and Street Cleaning for the year 1915, now 
in press, will contain much detailed infor- 
mation of value to engineers regarding 
Philadelphia’s 
with two service test roads. 

For the purpose of comparison of the 
latest practice and theories in concrete road 


experience in connection 


construction, a service test road over two 
miles in length was constructed on Oxford 
Pike. The construction was commenced 
on October 5, 1914, and continued until De- 
cember 4, 1914, when on account of cold 
weather it was discontinued until March 
30, 1915. The concrete was completed on 
May 18, 1915, 66 working days being act- 
ially consumed on this work. The bitu- 
minous surfacing materials were applied 
between August 26, 1915, and September 
14, 1915. 

This road, which is known as the Oxford 
Pike Concrete Service Test Road, is 18 feet 


rWIN PEAKS 





BOULEVARD, SAN FRANCISCO 


e and is subdivided into five principal 


ctions, each 2,250 feet in length, and each 


section consisting of a different composi 


of concrete as follows 


rst Section—1 part cement parts sand; 8 parts 
Second Section—1 part cement ‘ 
: i trap rock 
1 Se 1 part ce 1 part t k g 
parts crushed trap rock 
I t Section—1 part cement > narts trap r 
parts crushed hard limestone 


Fifth Section—1 part cement; 2 parts trap rock 
{ crushed trap rock 

Each of the 2,250-foot sections is agai 
subdivided into two sections of 1,050 feet 
ind 1,200 feet, respectively, the 1,050-foot 
section having no additional surfacing ma 
terial, the traffic coming directly upon the 
soncrete: while the 1,200-foot sections ar 
further subdivided into four parts, each of 
which is covered with a different type of 
ituminous wearing surface, the four ma- 
terials used being refined coal gas tar 
(Tarvia), refined water gas tar (Ugite), 
isphalt cut-back, and Unionite (a mixture 
of rock asphalt and stone grit). Transverse 
expansion joints are placed every 30 feet, 
half of the number of joints being armored 
and the other half consisting of a strip of 
bituminous material. The joints are placed 
at right angles to the center line of the 
road, except a few which are placed at an 
angle of 60 degrees to the center line. 

The Byberry and Bensalem service test 
road was constructed in 1912 and 1913 as a 
service test roadway and consists of 26 sec 


tions of road. Each section was constructed 
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in accordance with one of the approved 





standards of country road _ construction, 
various types of bituminous, cement con 


crete and vitrified block pavements being 





used. The details of construction and first 
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costs of each section were * acme in a 
special report issued by the Bureau in 1913. 
\ supplemental maintenance progress re JACKSONVILI 
port was issued in 1914, and the second re- pressure fire 
laintenance of each section, with the ob- department. 
servations noted since the construction of 
the road, will be found in the forthcoming 
Igt5 annu al report of the Bureau 

lhe valuable information that has thus 
all engineers in selecting the most desirable charge into 
type of road construction to be used in any 
definite location. in the fire limi 
opie s of these reports will be sent to any 


reader of THe AMERICAN City on appli- building with 


port of the amount of repairs and cost of under the control 
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1, GALLONS PER MINUTE ARE COMING 
FROM THIS NOZZLI 
of hose and nozzle in the station, and on 


the street, within 150 feet, are one high- 
pressure and one domestic pressure hydrant. 
here are two 10-inch, 4-stage, centrifugal 
pumps, each direct-connected to a 375-h. p., 
rhe rated 


pacity of each pump 1s 2,500 gallons per 


3-phase, 2,200-volt motor. ca- 
minute against 175 pounds discharge pres- 
sure at the pump. The suction head varies 


between 6 and 9g feet. Each pump has a 
separate 14-inch suction pipe and a 10-inch 
discharge pipe with automatic relief valve; 
the latter pipe increases to 12-inch under 
the floor of the station, and the two join 
through a Y in front of the station into one 
The are primed 
through a 4-inch pipe from the domestic 
system, or from a small centrifugal pump 


20-inch =main. pumps 


which is used to maintain about 15 pounds 
pressure in the mains. 

maintained in the 
daytime, and one man sleeps in the station 
at night. All alarms are received on a large 
gong on a fire alarm circuit; if the box is 
in the high-pressure district, a pump is im- 
mediately started, raising the pressure to 
100 pounds and discharging through the 
automatic relief valve until water is used by 
the fire department. The motor may be 
started and brought up to speed in less than 


Continuous watch is 
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lhe 


if the first does not maintain the pressure, 


one minute. second pump is started 


and if more than 100 pounds is required it is 
called for by the chief of the fire department 


by a system of special signals. Twice each 


week the pumps are operated for fifteen 
minutes, maintaining 175 pounds pressure 
on the system. Two members of the fire 


department and three water department em- 
ployes are trained to operate the station. 
Good protection is provided in the con- 
and mercantile sections, and 
districts included 
\s shown by tests, 
the full capacity of the pumps, 5,000 gal- 


gested value 
the 
within the fire limits. 


most of warehouse 


lons per minute, can be delivered about any 
block at pressures sufficient for powerful 
Each pump will furnish protec- 
tion to the section covered about equal to 


streams. 


that provided by four second-size engines, 
and the total from both pumps is sufficient 
for any but the most serious fires; for such 
fires supplementary protection is 
provided by the domestic water supply and 
the fire engine service. 


ample 


T. W. HANEY, 


Fire Chief 
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The Landscape Treatment of 
Water-Works Grounds 


Kansas City, Mo.—The accompanying 
photographs of Quindaro pumping station 
in Kansas City, Mo., give an excellent idea 














of the landscape treatment which has been 
employed for the grounds surrounding this 
water-works plant. 

We have one gardener employed during 
the whole year who looks after all grading 
about the plant and who attends to the pro 
pagation and care of all flowers and shrub 
bery. He is assisted by from one to six 
men during the year, these men being en- 
gaged in setting out trees and shrubbery, 
decorating borders and walks and sprink- 
ling and cutting lawns. There are from 
twelve to fifteen acres in lawns and flower 
beds at the Quindaro station. Our method 
of keeping the lawns moist and the flowers 
and grass in good growing condition is to 
flood the sod with from one to two inches 
of water late in the afternoon or after the 
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AMONG THE WALKS OF THE GROUNDS THAT SURROUND THI QUINDARO PUMPING 
STATION, KANSAS CITY 





sun has set. This has brought excellent 
results. We use the native blue grass for 
our lawns. The greatest problem we have 
in producing a clean lawn is to withstand 
the attacks of the wild “crab grass,’ which 
drives out the blue grass, particularly dur 











. A Municipal Camp on Long 
ing rainy seasons, when the growth is most Island Sound 
rapid. 


: N attractive summer camp is 
[wo hothouses, each 11 by 25 feet, have ; ; Dac] 
; : _ os ; tained by the Park Depart: 
een constructed for the purpose of propa 


i ll I ] 1 Il | | i the Borough ot lhe Brot . 
gating all the plants and small shrubs use York. at Orchard Beach. in Petha 


in ‘ cape . “Eee [ ic. 
: our — pe ; work pa _ thod of park The camp faces Long Isla 
leating these hot 10uses is Dy B. 1¢ use ot ind Pelham Bay. and there at 224 
live steam direct from the boilers of the ; : 

sites in the Tent ( cv. iS 1 1S ¢ 


pumping station. 


section is subdivided by streets 
BURTON LOWTHER d th 1A Og 
Chief Engineer, Water Department ind these are all name sri 

















EAST YARD, QUINDARO PUMPING STATION, SHOWING SETTLING BASINS 
909 MILLON GALLONS CAPACITY 
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CAMP-SITE BEACH 
feet wid by 6o feet deep. In order that 
he « imps may ot be disagreeably close 


together, they are built 5 feet back fron 


the street line and 15 feet apart. They are 


reserved for family use only. Excellent salt 
water bathing facilities are provided, as the 
beach is directly across the road. 

The Park Department makes the low 
charge of $10 the season for the use of 
one of the sites. This charge includes the 
water tax, the department furnishing one 
water tap for every five tents. In addition 
to these, the department maintains a sepa- 


rate camp for the exclusive use of young 


men, for which it makes the same charge. 


AT 


PELHAM BAY PARK 


(his camp is located just south of the City 
Island bridge, and contains 20 camp sites. 
Strict rules are laid down by the Park 
Department for the maintenance of th 
tents and their surroundings by the individ- 
ual renters, and the rules are enforced 
Garbage and refuse are collected twic 
daily, morning and evening. The foreman 
it charge of the camp issues certificates at 
the end of the season to the satisfactory 
tenants—those who lived up to the depart- 
ment’s rules and maintained their camps in 
an orderly fashion. When application is 
made the following year for renewal of 
lease, those who cannot produce the depart- 

















VIEW OF CAMP AT ORCHARD BEACH, PELHAM BAY PARK, BOROUGH OF THE BRONX, 
NEW YORK CITY 
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ent’s certificate are not granted permits prove and beautify the city, among othe 
This arrangement enables more than 300 things dredging out the mil 
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Making and Beautifying a Lake west. the City Council has furnis! 
* , funds for carrying out thes: 
RATFORD, Ont.—About eighty years , é 
a en by the levy of a 
igo, when this town was first settled, a mill : 
pond was constructed on a 
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dollar. 

n small stream 
on ° otratior 
illed the Avon, for the purpose of running : ; 
; cultural Soc 
grist mill anda sawmill. In the course of sane 
ee : the Park 

these primitive industries ceased to be ; 

; > city parks and str 

perated, and the mill pond was purchased sr, ; 
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News and Ideas tis Commercial and 


Civic Organizations 











An Auditorium Armory 

Akron, Onto.—Ground for Akron’s new 
Auditorium-Armory was broken March 20, 
This marks the beginning of the consumma- 
tion of plans upon which the Akron Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been working for 
several years in the effort to secure an 
armory building having an auditorium that 
would be available for conventions and 
other large public gatherings. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, with its membership of 
over 2,200, also needs such a hall for its 
annual meetings, banquets and other gath- 
erings. 

The building is to be 118 feet in width 
by 184 feet in length, and will have a per- 
manent stage 24 feet deep by 44 feet wide. 
The ground floor will be used as quarters 
for the G. A. R., Spanish War Veterans, 
Women's Relief Corps, squad rooms and 
band room for the two local companies and 
band of the Ohio National Guard. The 
main floor will be a combined drill hall and 
auditorium, which, with a balcony extend- 
ing around three sides, will have a seating 
capacity of about 3,500 people. The city 
of Akron donated the site for the building, 
$50,000 was raised by the Akron Chamber 
of Commerce through contributions from 
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GROUP PLAN OF PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN 
SPOKANE 
1, Auditorium-Armory; 2, proposed City Hall; 
3, Court House; 4, Jail 


the people of Akron, and the state appro- 
priated $115,000, making a total of $165,000 
available for the building and furnishings. 

The Auditorium-Armory will be located 
on a block of property purchased by the 
city just north of the Summit County Court 
House, an imposing structure of stone 
erected some years ago at a cost of about 
$450,000. The city proposes later to erect a 
city hall on a portion of this block, and 
these three buildings, with the jail already 
located nearby, will form a civic center 
somewhat after the plan reproduced here- 
with. 

VINCENT S. STEVENS, 
Secretary, Akron Chamber of Commerce. 
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FRONT ELEVATION OF THE AUDITORIUM-ARMORY IN AKRON 
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Sioux Falls’ City Coliseum 

Sioux Fatis, S$. Daxk.—Sioux Falls is 
very much in need of an adequate building 
in which to hold exhibitions, conventions 
and large public gatherings. Early in Feb- 
ruary of this year, therefore, a number of 
interested citizens launched a movement to 
provide the city with an auditorium or coli 
seum that would seat approximately 5,000 
people. The Sioux Falls Commercial Club 
has been active in this movement. A large 
mass meeting of citizens was held at the 
rooms of the Club, at which a special com- 
mittee was appointed to report on the situ- 
ation. This committee later appointed an- 
other committee which made a careful 
study of the problem, engaged an architect 
to draw the preliminary plans and finally 
presented the subject at another public 
meeting in the Commercial Club rooms. At 
this meeting lantern slides were used show- 
ing similar buildings in other cities, as well 
as the preliminary plans of the building 
which was proposed for Sioux Falls. 

In order to get the matter of securing an 
issue of bonds for such a building before 
the people, the Commercial Club appointed 
a committee of forty of the strongest busi- 
ness men in the city to take up the subject 
with the Commissioners. The Commission- 
ers were asked to submit the question to a 
vote at the regular election on April 18, and 
were handed a petition signed by over four 
hundred voters, nearly twice the number 


required by statute 
granted their request 

\ very careful advert : \ \ 
carriedl on for about ten davs I I th 
election, through the news 


means of window cards SI é 
scribing the project were giv t} 
voters at the polls. On the day i ( ite 
preceding the election the business secti 


of the city was districted by forty or fifty 


men personally, who asked peopl 
work and vote for the coliseut The bor 
issue carried by a vote of more than two 
to one. 
LERO 1 
Se S x | ( 
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A City Plan for Elgin 
Eoin, Itt.—Charles H. Hulburd, Presi 
dent of the Elgin National Watch 


pany, has given to the Elgin Commercial 
Club tunds sufficient to make possible the 
creation of a city plan for Elgin he 
Commercial Club has engaged Mr. | 
Bennett, consulting architect of the ( Lg 


Plan Commission, to prepare the 


Mr. Bennett and his organizatior 


gun their preliminary work. 
\lthough the city of Elgin, through it 
commission form of government 


cured many miles of pavement and othe 
street improvements, and although the city 
has a large park acreage containing zoologi 


cal gardens, museums of natural history, 











courts and swimmin 
pools, the city has some 
important problems 11 


steam railroad transpor- 


front improvements, that 
will make advantageous 
a city plan to crystallize 
public sentiment. 

An effort will also be 
made to secure a uni- 
form lighting standard 
for the city uniform 
sidewalk and street lev- 
els, designation of the 
main arteries of traffy 
which fortunately con 





nect Elgin with the 
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cities, assuring ease of traffic both within 
the city and without. 

The plan will contain recommendations 
as to the width of residential streets, elimi- 
nating waste of money in paving, adding 
to the beauty of the street by having wider 
tree banks and narrower sidewalks. The 
advisability of establishing a civic center 
and additional playgrounds will also be 
given careful consideration. 


E. H. KRUEGER, 
Secretary, Elgin Commercial Club. 


+ ¢+ 


Civic Improvement Bonds Voted 
Mi_wauKeg, Wis.—At the municipal 
election held in Milwaukee on April 4, 1916, 
bond issues aggregating $3,400,000 were 
voted by the people. This favorable vote 
was undoubtedly assisted by the distribu- 
tion, just in advance of the election, of the 
April issue of the City Club Bulletin, of 
Milwaukee. On the first page of this bul- 
letin the Club’s advocacy of the bond issues 
was prominently displayed as follows: 





VOTE FOR THE BONDS ON ALL THE ISSUES 
Sewerage Disposal . . . . . «. - - $1,560,000 
School Buildings and Sites -- -_. - 640,000 
Harbor Improvements. , . . . - - 200,000 
SN ee, ee i 50,000 











This display statement was followed by a 
carefully considered analysis of the reasons 
for favoring the issuance of each of the 
five classes of bonds. 

The City Council has already approved 
the bond issues for improved sewage dis- 
posal and street lighting systems. The 
bonds for harbor improvement and for the 
police station must also be endorsed by a 
three-fourths vote of the council before 
they become effective. This, however, will 
doubtless be merely a formality, inasmuch 
as there is no apparent opposition to either 
proposition. The school bonds do not re- 
quire the endorsement of the Common 
Council and will unquestionably be issued, 
since funds are badly needed for school im- 
provements. 

A special study of the street lighting sub- 
ject was made by the Citizens’ Bureau of 
Municipal Efficiency, and its conclusions 
were published in a_ bulletin issued in 


March, 1916. HORNELL HART, 
Civic Secretary, City Club of Milwaukee. 
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Water Waste in Chicago 

Almost half of the water pumped by the 
city of Chicago is wasted through leaks, 
through carelessness of consumers or in 
other ways. Not only is this a serious eco- 
nomic loss—making necessary the pumping 
of large quantities of wasted water and the 
duplication of expensive equipment—but 
the water pressure is very considerably re- 
duced, causing great inconvenience to con- 
sumers in the upper stories of buildings, and 
increasing fire hazards. These are the con- 
clusions of a special sub-committee on 
water waste, consisting of Messrs. E. W. 
Bemis, Ray Palmer and Henry W. Clausen, 
in a report to the Committee on Water Sup- 
ply of the City Club of Chicago. The solu- 
tion recommended by the sub-committee is 
general metering. The sub-committee rec- 
ognizes the general public prejudice against 
a limitation of the consumption of water, 
but holds that rates can be so adjusted as 
not to discourage legitimate consumption. 

In addition to stating in some detail the 
reasons for the committee’s conclusions, the 
report contains the following practical sug- 
gestions under the heading of “Rocks to 
Be Avoided”: 


“The popular opposition to meters is so 
great in cities where metering has not been 
tried, that it is of vital importance to take 
lessons from the experience elsewhere. Me- 
ters can be made so popular, as in Cleveland 
and Milwaukee, that City Councils and the 
public will be unanimously i in favor of them; 
or the subject may be so botched, as in the 
past in Philadelphia, that public sentiment will 
be equally str against them. Indeed, it 
were better to drift a little longer than to at- 
tempt the right solution in the wrong way. 
Too much emphasis cannot be placed upon the 
following indispensable conditions of success: 

“ry, Minimum rates must be established: 
By this is meant that everyone now paying 
water bills should be obliged to pay for a cer- 
tain amount of water whether the full amount 
is actually used or not. The consumer would 
then pay at the regular metered rate for all 
water used in excess of that amount which the 
minimum charge would pay for. For exam- 
ple, those now paying on the flat or frontage 
rate $7 or less, might pay a minimum of $4 
for 57,000 gallons per ed or 156 gallons per 
day—i. e., 5 barrels of 31 gallons each. For 
all water in excess of that pao, cents per 


thousand gallons would be pai pay- 


ing a frontage rate of over cy and under $10 
might be asked to pay a minimum of $6 per 
year, and other classes of consumers might be be 
correspondi treated. 

“Although the exact rates above mentioned 
are only suggestive, yet in some such way too 
great a fall in the receipts could be prevented, 
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while, what is more important, the temptation 
to use too little water will be largely removed. 
These minimum rates must be so much lower 
than the present flat or frontage rates as to 
permit the average householder to save money 
through meters without any check upon the 
consumption of water for ordinary uses, while 
on the other hand the minimum must be suf- 
ficiently high so that the payer of water rents 
will feel that he might as well continue to use 
all the water that health and cleanliness re- 
quire, since he must pay a price which gives 
him the right to such use, 

“2. Meters must be furnished. set and main- 
tained at the expense of the Water Depart- 
ment and through department employes. 

“3. Meters must be furnished not only to 
such districts and individuals as are known or 
suspected of wasting water, but should be fur- 
nished indiscriminately, so that the meter will 
not come in the form of a penalty for care- 
lessness or wastefulness, but in the form of a 
sane method of reducing water bills to those 
who are at all careful in preventing waste and 
leaks in plumbing. 

“4. The city administration undertaking the 
task must look upon the meter not at all as the 
means in the aggregate of increasing revenues 
to the department, but rather as a means of 
decreasing future investments in extension of 
mains, pumping stations, etc., and of improv- 
ing the pressure. Meters will more than pay 
for themselves in these ways, while if they are 
accompanied with such rates as will increase 
the revenues or even keep the growth of reve- 
nues quite up to the present rate, they are sure 
to bring such burden for a while to the less 
prudent of the community as to make the 
whole idea obnoxious to the people.” 

GEORGE E. HOOKER, 
Civic Secretary, City Club of Chicago. 
+ + 


Tax Reform 

Fatt River, Mass.—The Committee on 
Taxation of the Fall River Chamber of 
Commerce has recently concluded a thor- 
ough investigation of the taxation subject 
upon which it had been at work for a year. 
That the subject was approached in a fun- 
damental manner is evident in the conclu- 
sion of the committee’s report, which reads, 
in part, as follows: 

“That taxation of industry cannot be ex- 
cused either on moral or economic grounds; 


that the land value tax can and should furnish 
the funds for public works. 


“A tax on real estate includes a tax on land, 
and a tax also upon improvements. A tax 
upon improvements, so far as it has a direct 
effect, discourages the improvement of prop- 
erty; it is simply a fine imposed for industry. 
It lessens the demand for labor, and therefore 
tends to reduce wages, to increase unemploy- 
ment and to lessen materially the prosperity of 
our industrial system. 

“There are but three forms of legitimate 
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income: rent, interest and wages. Production 
occurs through the combination of three fac- 
tors: land, capital and labor. Rent is what is 
paid for the use of a natural agent, which may 
be land, water privileges or power, or deposits 
of minerals. Interest is the return given to 
capital. Wages are the earnings of labor, men- 
tal and physical. We have seen that to tax 
wealth and capital is wrong in principle and 
unworkable in practice. A tax levied upon in- 
terest is, of course, an income tax, and as 
objectionable, in many ways, as a tax on wages. 

“Rent is a community-created value Fun- 
damentally it is an income to which the com- 
munity and the community alone has any just 
claim. In this conception there is no denial 
of an individual's right to own land, nor limi- 
tation of his property rights. A distinction 
must be made between land and its society- 
created value. The individual’s right is to 
land; the community’s right is to economic 
rent, which the community creates. The sell- 
ing value of land is the capitalization of its 
ground rent. 

“As to the adequacy of a land value tax, 
there can now be no question. If all other 
taxes were to be abolished, the tax which the 
average farmer would be called upon to pay 
would be but about 70 per cent of what he now 
pays. If the city of Boston were to assess 
only its land, and this on the basis of its 
present valuation, abolishing all other taxes, 
there would be required for public purposes 
less than 50 per cent of its ground rents.” 


The Chamber of Commerce held a public 
meeting on the evening of March 13 at 
which the subject of taxation was discussed. 
The meeting was addressed by Louis F. 
Post, Assistant United States Secretary of 
Labor, who advocated the single tax. The 
largest local hall had been engaged for this 
meeting, and it was filled to its capacity. 

WILLIAM A. HART, 


Fall River Chamber of Commerce. 


+ + 
Free Articles on City Planning 


A series of thirty short articles in news- 
paper style, covering various phases of the 
city planning problem, has been issued by 
Frank Koester, of 50 Church Street, New 
York. Mr. Koester is prepared to furnish 
proofs of these articles free of charge to 
commercial and civic organizations “for 
the sole purpose that they be published in 
their local newspapers and other publica- 
tions, under the condition that full credit is 
given to the author as city planner.” 
Among other subjects covered by these ar- 
ticles are municipal markets, bathing facili- 
ties, comfort stations, sewage disposal, city 
traffic and transportation, park systems, 
streets, civic centers, etc. 
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A Cocoon Campaign 

Atitiance, Nes.—Alliance is situated in 
the extreme western part of Nebraska 
where trees are very scarce. Last year the 
Commercial Club purchased a carload of 
trees which it disposed of in the city at less 
than cost. Thus encouraged, Alliance resi- 
dents planted more trees during that year 
than during any previous two years. 

In order to safeguard the trees, and be- 
lieving that an ounce of prevention is better 
than a pound of cure, the Commercial Club 
early this spring began to make war on 
injurious insects by instituting a cocoon 
hunt while the moths were dormant and 
the unhatched eggs were harmless. An 
offer of two cents a dozen was made for all 
cocoons brought to the office of the Com- 
mercial Club up to a certain date. The 
campaign lasted about two weeks, and 
great was the Club's surprise to find that 
the children of Alliance had gathered 15,- 
670 of the cocoons. The children enjoyed 
the search for them, despite torn clothes, 
and with the cocoons safely deposited in 
the furnace, the trees will be allowed to 
grow this year undespoiled of their foliage. 


W. D. FISHER, 
Secretary, Alliance Commercial Club. 


+ + 


New Bulletins 

CLeveLAnp, Onto.—Civic Affairs. Published 
monthly by The Civic League of Cleveland. 

Des Mornes, lIowa.—Jefferson Highway 
Declaration. Published monthly by the Jeffer- 
son Highway Association, Des Moines, lowa. 

New York City.—Boys’ Club Bulletin. Pub- 
lished monthly by the Boys’ Club Federation, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Str. Louts, Mo.—Fire Prevention News. 
Published monthly by the Fire Prevention Club 
of St. Louis. Editor, Frank E. Henderson, 
Chief St. Louis Fire Department. 

WavukeGan, Itt.—IlVaukegan Commercial 
Association Today. Published monthly by the 
Waukegan Commercial Association. 


+ + 
Recently Issued Printed Matter 


AmMARILLO, Texas.—Progressive Panhan- 
dle,” a booklet containing data concerning ag- 
riculture and immigration on the Panhandle 
Plains. Compiled by the Board of Develop- 
ment, Amarillo, Texas; Board of County Com- 
missioners, Panhandle, Texas; Claude Social 
and Commercial Club, Claude, Texas. 

Cincinnati, Ou10.—A leaflet entitled “Some 
of the Distinctive Accomplishments in Cincin- 
nati Within the Past Decade-” Issued by the 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce. 


Cotumsia, S. C—A booklet containing an 
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account of the lawn and street improvement 
contest conducted by the Columbia Chamber 
of Commerce. (Illustrations furnished by 
Tue AMerIcAN City.) 

Evizanetu, N. J.—Leaflet entitled “How the 
Elizabeth Board of Trade has called the at- 
tention of the world to Elizabeth Products,” 
issued by the Elizabeth Board of Trade. The 
leaflet tells about the exhibit of Elizabeth 
products which is on view in the rooms of the 
Board of Trade, also of the efforts of that or- 
ganization to interest foreign countries in 
Elizabeth products, 

GRAND Rapips, Micu.—Leaflets entitled re- 
spectively, “The Health of Grand Rapids,” 
“The Reputation of Grand Rapids” and “Edu- 
cation and Recreation in Grand Rapids,” pre- 
pared by the Publicity Committee of the Grand 
Rapids Association of Commerce for use in 
the public schools of Grand Rapids. 


Jamestown, N. Y.—Year Book of the 
Jamestown Board of Commerce. 


Lincotn, Nes.—Annual Report of the Lin- 
coln Commercial Club. 


Mankato, Mrinn.—Report of the Secretary 
of the Mankato Commercial Club for fiscal 
year ending March 7, 1916. 

Marianna, Ark.—A leaflet entitled “Facts 
ees Real Opportunities in Marianna, 
Lee County, Arkansas.” Also a pamphlet con- 
taining the addresses made at the Annual 
Meeting and Prosperity Dinner of the Mari- 
anna Commercial Club, held in February. 
Among the addresses is one by Dr. O. L. Wil- 
liamson in which he states that the answer to 
the question often asked, viz. “What am I 
getting out of the Commercial Club?” should 
always be, “What are you putting into it?” 


Mitwavker, Wis.—A_ pamphlet entitled 
“The Street Lighting Question—A Summary.” 
Issued by the Milwaukee Citizens’ Bureau of 
Municipal Efficiency. 

New York Crity.—The Annual Report of 
The City Club of New York, containing con- 
stitution, by-laws, house rules and committees, 
also names of officers and members. 

New York Crry.—Report of the Honest 
Ballot Association, Inc., 18 West Thirty- 
fourth Street, New York City, covering the 
work of this association from January 1, 1914, 
to December 31, 1915. 

Oneonta, N. Y.—A leaflet issued by the 
Oneonta Chamber of Commerce, being “A 
Statement of what it has done, is doing, and 
plans to do for Oneonta.” 

Perry, lowa—A booklet entitled “Perry,” 
containing information about Perry,  illus- 
trated. Issued by the Perry Bureau of Com- 
merce. 

PirrspurGH, Pa—Annual Report of the 
Civic Club of Allegheny County. 

Quincy, Itt.—Annual Report of the Quincy 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Tacoma, Wasu.—A booklet entitled “Ta- 
coma, The Park City.” Issued by the Board of 
Park Commissioners of Tacoma. 

















Letters to 


Three Months of Prohibition in 
Spokane 
To the Editor of Tae American City: 
Herewith I inclose clippings from local 
papers on the effect of the prohibition law 
during the first three months of its exist- 
ence in this state. 
Our law, while it prohibits the manufac- 
ture and sale of intoxicants, allows any 
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the Editor 


ment, have been imposed on the offenders. 

The economic adjustment has been easy 
and satisfactory here, except to some of the 
landlords, who have felt a loss of revenue 
on account of legitimate business being un- 
able to pay the high rents which were de- 
manded of the There are few 
empty stores. The citv tax rate is eleven 
and one-half mills as against thirteen mills 


saloons. 





DRUNK DECREASE 
IS 74 PER CENT 


Arrests for Vagrancy and for Dis- 
orderly Conduct Also Show 








Falling Off. 
DRY WAVE COMPARISON. 
Disorderly 
1915. Drunks. Vom Condact. 
coneacy pabsiwwan feo 4 = = 
i= ed pe seceses 48 6 rm) 
Totale .......3m 366 217 
1916. ~ . 
Feoreary ....... 19 ai is 
EET nusS40s5 06% 43 BY is 
Totals ...... 101 oe 68 





Figures made public yesterday by 
Chief Clerk W L. Jackson of the po- 
lice department show that arrests for. 
drunkenness for the first three months 
under prohibition decreased 74 per 
cent over arrests for the same offense 
last year. Afrests for vagrancy dur- 
ing the same period also decreased 
about the same percentage, while ar- 
rests for disorderly conduct was low- 
ered by §8 per cent. 

To April 1 36 persons had been ar- 
rested for bootlegging. Thirty-one of 
those were arrested in January and 
Feebruary, leaving but five in the 
month just passed. 





NOT A WOMAN IN 
THE COUNTY JAIL 


Sheriff Waller Has Two Matrons 
and Will Keep Them to Care 
for Insane. 


TOTAL OF 55 PRISONERS 


it Costs $200 a Month Less to Main- 
tain Bastile Than It Did 








a Year Ago. 





THREE MONTHS UNDER 
TION. 

Jan., Feb. and Jan., Feb. and 

March, 1916. March, 1915. 


rnrouisti- 


Poortarm expenses 5,629 8 8,526 
Indigent relief . $11,623 $14,591 
Emergency work, 

unemployed Nene 14,974 
Aver'«e prisoners. 58 123 
Divorce compl'ats 135 ne 
Divorce decrees . 128 130 
Marriage licenses. 294 281 


Liquor permits .. 4,650 





Spokane county did nol have a wom- 
an prisoner at the county jail yester- 





day for the first time in years. 








FROM THE 


citizen to ship in, not more frequently than 
every twenty days, not exceeding two 
quarts of spirits and one dozen quarts of 
beer. To do this he must go to the office of 
the County Auditor and get a permit for 
each shipment. 

The results in Spokane have been most 
satisfactory. [Illicit vendors have been 
sharply prosecuted and, on conviction, 
heavy penalties, both fines and imprison- 


“SPOKANE SPOKESMAN” 


OF APRIL 1 AND 5, 1916 


last year, in spite of the loss of $150,000 in 
liquor license revenue. The reduction has 
been brought about by economies in admin- 
istration, without decrease in service. Al- 
together, I believe the result of prohibition 
in Spokane is highly satisfactory to the 
large majority of our people. 
CHARLES M. FASSETT, 
Commissioner of Public Utilities. 


Spokane. Wash., April 5, 1916. 
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real service. There’s some service that’s 
given because it’s the custom. There’s some 
service that’s given because it was promised 
There’s some service that tries to be good but lacks 
organization back of it. But the service that 


makes a man glad he bought a truck is Kelly 
Service 


| a Kelly Truck is our promise to pay in 


This service is as complete, as exact, as willing and 
as perfectly systematized as the process and plant 
that make Kelly Trucks 


It is available always and everywhere through our 
extensive system of factory branches, central 
service and supply stations. 


It is designed to make your truck last to the limit 
of the endurance of steel, oak and iron; and to give 
you continuously satisfactory truck service as long 
as your Kelly Truck lasts. 

1% 


The Complete Line -2'%4-3)4-4-5 and 6 Tons 


‘Like Kelly Does’’—FREE 


We want to put your name on the free list of this valuable 
monthly publication devoted to truck transportation (not 
all Kelly) Full of useful information for all truck users— 
whatever the motive power. 


The Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. 
1305 Burt Street, Springfield, Ohio 
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Establishing Building Districts— 
A Word of Warning 
To the Editor of Tue American City: 

As the readers of your City Edition for 
April are aware, New York City is on the 
eve of accomplishing one of the most diffi- 
cult and important city planning enterprises 
in its entire history. The Commission cna 
Building Districts and Restrictions of this 
city has prepared and is about to submit to 
our Board of Estimate and Apportionment 
resolutions regulating the use, height, and 
area of future buildings by districts; and 
maps fixing the location and limits of such 
districts throughout the city. Never be- 
fore in the history of districting has this 
task been so difficult. Future regulation 
must always be based upon existing condi- 
tions. This is peculiarly true of districting 
restrictions, where land values are based 
upon present intensity of occupation and 
present type of use. With conditions as 
chaotic and extreme as they are in New 
York, the task of guiding the future with- 
out causing too great a break with the past 
is a most intricate and laborious one. Ina 
city where great congestion, aggravated by 
confusion and conflict in uses of buildings, 
is so rapidly increasing, relief obtainable 
only by districting is the great need of the 
city. It is a triumph to achieve the meas- 
ure of success which the expected adoption 
of the work of the Commission on Building 
Districts and Restrictions will render cer- 
tain, 

In framing a districting system for its 
own needs, New York is doing pioneer 
work. City planners in this city did not in- 
vent districting ; the system has been in suc- 
cessful operation in Europe for more than 
thirty years. Nor was New York the first 
city in this country to recognize to some 
extent the districting principle; on the con- 
trary, there are many cities in the United 
States where some feature of that system is 
already in operation. The distinctive con- 
tribution that New York has made to the 
progress of the districting movement in this 
country is in recognizing the value of dis- 
tricting as a system. Real districting is the 
regulation of buildings by districts both ac- 
cording to use and according to bulk, 
throughout the entire city, and the applica- 
tion of these provisions in conformity with 
a systematic plan, framed not only in ac- 
cordance-with varying local conditions, but 
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in such a manner as best to relate each dis- 
trict to every other and with the city as a 
whole; in short, districting must be an in- 
tegral part of the plan of the city as a 
whole. This no other city in this country 
has attempted to do; and in adopting dis- 
tricting in this real and complete sense New 
York is doing work that may be of great 
service to all the cities of the United States, 
both great and small. In Germany, where 
districting has been longer and more wide- 
ly in use than anywhere else, it has been a 
success’in cities of all sizes; and the regu- 
lation of villages and the open country has 
been framed to fit in with it. 

In suggesting to other cities that New 
York, in adopting the districting system, 
has set an example which they should fol- 
low, city planners here would be failing in 
their duty if they did not add an earnest 
word of warning. We ask other cities not 
to accept and reproduce our results, but to 
follow our example. Before attempting to 
district New York we made a careful study 
oi districting both in this country and 
abroad. We did this, not to imitate what 
they had done, but to understand the 
principles underlying it, so as to frame a 
system of our own, suited, so far as pos- 
sible, to our conditions and needs. It is 
this which we suggest that other cities, also, 
should do. 

Many German cities, in which conditions 
did not necessitate it, have to their cost 
imitated the building regulations of over- 
crowded Berlin. Many American cities 
where tenements of the New York City 
type were unheard of or uncommon have in 
the same way copied parts of the tenement- 
house law of New York City. It is against 
a like imitation of our districting system 
that we warn other cities. 

Each city has its individualities which 
distinguish it from each of the others; in 
New York they are so marked as to create 
a veritable gulf of separation from the rest. 
It is not so much that New York is still the 
biggest city in this country as that it is 
burdened for all time with the consequences 
of sins which, fortunately for the rest of 
the country, are still unique. The result is 
that our districting regulations, necessarily 
based on present conditions, allow in future 
building such extremes of height and area 
of buildings in proportion to the lots they 
are to occupy, and an amount of confusion 
of uses and types of building; as to-permit 
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ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 








A Horse will Stand Still Just as 
Fast as a Motor Truck 


But— 


Map out your traffic so that it rolls steadily all through the work- 
ing day, and you get the last penny of extra profit to be had from 
motor hauling. 

At the same time you get the difference between a truck that keeps 
on hauling and one that keeps on stalling. 


For there are trucks and trucks. 


The lame ones will stand up at the loading platform with the same 


swagger as the real ones. 

But they won’t stand up on the road—and that’s where the rec] 
truck turns miles into money. 

That’s where the Packard truck has squelched pretenders in more 
than two hundred lines of trade—on the road. 

Which is not surprising. 

For the Packard truck is built for the road, in the factory which 
has set the standards of motor vehicle progress for seventeen years. 
Because of Packard experience, resources and lasting responsibil- 
ity, it naturally is built stronger, simpler, more carefully. 

There is a size for every service. From the swift, light one- 
tonner to the 6%2-ton dreadnaught, all are of the same advanced 
silent, chainless design. Write Department L for catalog. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit 
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a regrettable increase of congestion and 
maladjustment. New York is also preémi- 
nently the city in this country of the five- 
and six-story tenement. » These character- 
istics of New York have had their effect on 
our regulations. There are still parts of 
New York where the single house is being 
built; there are still parts of it which are 
undeveloped; till portions where land is 
cheap. We shall, it is to be feared, do little 
—less, some of us feel, than we might have 
done—to secure in these portions of our 
city pleasant, healthful living conditions. 
Our districting is altogether too much of 
the congested tenement-house type. If con- 
ditions here have made this a necessity for 
us, conditions do not necessitate it else- 
where. Other cities can do better than we, 
and will be most culpable if they fail to do 
so. We urge them not to wait until it is 
too late. 
FraANK Backus WILLIAMS. 
New York, April 17, 1916. 
+ + 
Results of Pittsburgh’s Graded 
Tax Law 
To the Editor of Tue American City: 

In varied ways our city is beginning to 
get results from the graded tax law, which 
reduces the rate on buildings. Council 
fixed the tax on land for 1916 at 12.6 and 
the rate on buildings at 20 per cent less, 
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namely, 10,08. The increased tax bills re- 
ceived by vacant lot owners have caused a 
number of allotments to be put on the mar- 
ket at reasonable prices. ‘These were soon 
sold off and many building permits were 
taken out. I have done considerable work 
examining titles lately, and have noticed 
many instances where improved property 
was involved and there has been a surpris- 
ing decrease in the tax bills since the law 
went into effect. 

The big land monopolists, however, have 
set up a great howl about the high taxes. 
They petitioned Council to appoint a com- 
mission to find some new source of revenue. 
Their report will be watched with interest, 
for the factories will not stand a return of 
the old tax on machinery, and it is so long 
since we have taxed personal property that 
they would not dare propose that. 

I think that the fact that the law pro- 
vides that three years from now another 
10 per cent must be taken off the building 
tax, making it 30 per cent less than the 
land tax, and so raising the latter, has cut 
out a lot of this future speculative value 
from vacant holdings. There is not much 
buying of unimproved property for a rise 
in value. It is going to cost too much to 
wait till the rise comes. 

Wittram N. McNarr. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., 

April 22, 1916, 


’ 





Five Years of Industrial Research at the Mellon Institute 


The Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search of the University of Pittsburgh has 
recently issued a leaflet which sums up the 
results of five years’ progress in the indus- 
trial fellowship system and shows that since 
its origin in 1911 the Institute’s fellowships 
have increased from 11 to 36 and the 
amounts contributed for research from 
$39,700 to $126,800. 

The first fellowship was founded through 
a grant from a baking company which de- 
sired to improve its product. The money 
given by this concern, with the exception 
of small sums for the purchase of apparatus 
and chemicals, was used to secure the ser- 
vices of a gifted research worker. This 
man devoted all his time to the study of 


certain problems of the baking industry. 
Many different industries have thus far 
availed themselves of the services afforded 
by the Institute, and studies have been made 
of such diverse subjects as the chemistry 
of bread and baking, the corrosion of steel, 
the technology of soap and soap fats, the 
bleaching of animal and vegetable oils, etc. 
Seven out of each ten problems assigned 
were solved to the satisfaction of the don- 
ors, and a large percentage of the fellow- 
ships have been renewed. Twenty-five 
patents have been granted to the holders of 
fellowships and there are as many more 
pending. Above all, some twenty new pro- 
cesses developed in the Institute are now 
in actual operation on commercial scales. 
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\ BE UP-TO-DATE 
Double Service ' - Trolley Poles 
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THE OLD WAY THE NEW WAY (24 Hours Service) 
: Two sets of poles. One set of Elreco combination poles. 
Tubular steel for supporting trolley wires. The addition of ornamental bracket and base 
- a transforms the ordinary plain trolley pole into 
: Cast iron standards for lighting. a handsome lighting standard. 
; “White Way” is obtained at less than one- 
: DOUBLE EXPENSE half the cost of a separate installation, 
Unnecessary obstruction along the curb line Lighting wires may be attached to top of 
; Underground wiring absolutely necessary poles—saving all expensive underground con- 
: — struction. 
F | Difficulty of keeping both sets of poles in Curb line free from all unnecessary obstruc- 
> ; alignment. tion. 
: 


. { GET FULL DETAILS AND CATALOG 


_ Electric Railway Equipment Co. 
_ Manufacturers Cincinnati, Ohio 
jj | NEW YORK, 30 Church Street 
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Provisions of a Model City Charter 
By Clinton Rogers Woodruff 


Secretary, National Municipal League 


HE city manager plan is recommended 
by the Committee on Municipal Pro- 
gram * of the National Municipal 

League in the Model City Charter which it 
has drafted and submitted to its members 
rhe city manager is to be the chief execu- 
tive officer of the city and is to be chosen 
by the council solely on the basis of his 
executive and administrative qualifications. 
The council is not limited in its choice of 
managers to inhabitants of the 
state. 


city or 


The city manager is to be appointed for 
an indefinite period, removable by council, 
and if time after six 
months may demand written charges and a 
public hearing on the same. He is made 
responsible to the council for all the affairs 
of the city, and to that end is empowered 
to make practically all the appointments, 
and except when the council is considering 
his removal he is entitled to be present at 
all the meetings of the council and of its 
committees and to take part in their dis- 
cussion. Moreover, he is directed to pre- 
pare and submit the annual budget after 
receiving estimates made by the directors 
of the departments. 

The council is elected at large and is to 
be composed of at least five, the precise 
number being determined by the size of the 
city. If more than five are to be elected at 
one time, provision must be made to have 
the members after the first election chosen 
in rotation. 


removed at any 


In cities of more than 100,000 
the city should be divided into large dis- 
tricts, and the size of the district 


should 


* The Committee on Municipal Program was aj 
pointed in 1913 to consider the original municipal pro 
gram adopted in 1900 and, if desirable, to draft 

new model charter and home rule constitutional 
amendments embodying the results of subsequent study 
and development. This committee reported at the 
Baltimore meeting of the League in 1914 and at the 
Dayton meeting in 1915, and has also sent out sundry 
reports in the interim. The committee consists of 
Hon. William Dudley Foulke, Richmond, Ind., Chair 
man: M. N. Baker, of the Engineering News; Richard 
S. Childs, New York City; John A. Fairlie, University 


of Illinois; Mayo Fesler, Civic League, Cleveland; 
A. R. Hatton, Western Reserve University, Cleve 
land; Herman G. James, University of Texas; A 


Lawrence Lowell, Harvard University; William Ber 
nett Munro, Harvard University; Robert Treat Paine, 
Boston; Delos F. Wilcox, New York City; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Philadelphia. 

Copies of the Model City Charter can be had on 
application to the League at its offices in the Nort! 
American Building, Philadelphia. The price is 50 
cents. 


never exceed 50,000 exc pt in cities 


1,000,000. The purpose of this limitatic s 
to keep the size of the district down t 


a point that genuinely free competition fot 
public office will prevail. the expense of a 
thorough canvass beit g not too great tor 
an independent candidate who may lack the 
support of a pe-manent political machine 
lhe council elects one of its own members 
mayor, who presides at the meetings and 


who is recognized as the official head of the 
city for all 


ceremonial purposes, by the 
courts for the purpose of serving civil pro 
cesses, and by the governor for military 


purposes. In times of danger or emergency 
with the consent of the 
take command of the 


order and enforce the 


he may, council, 


police and untain 
laws 

As to members of the council, the Com 
mittee on Municipal Program suggests that 
candidates may be chosen in one of 
ways, by proportional representation, pref- 
erential ballot, or at 


be followed 


a primary election to 
(whenever 


general election. 


necessary) by a 
The members of the com- 
mittee had different views as to which of 
these methods of selection was the most 
desirable, the majority believing that either 
proportional representation or the preferen- 
tial ballot might be preferable to the pri 
mary system, which in most cases involves 
the expense and labor of a double election. 

That draftsmen have the 
benefit of the committee’s suggestions, al 
ternative drafts for proportional represen 
tation and preferential voting have been 
appended to the report proper, and the es- 
sential provisions of 
charter of 


charter may 


the San Francisco 
1915, providing for what is 
known as a second election plan, are em 
bodied in the report. 

Provisions for the recall, 
referendum were inserted as an integral 
part of the model charter by a majority vote 
of the committee. 

Six administrative departments are cre- 
ated: law, health, works and utilities, safety 
and welfare, education, and finance. The 
functions of these departments are to be 
prescribed by the council, which also shall 
fix all salaries, 


initiative and 


which in the classified ser- 
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Quality 


“LAWN MOWERS 


are beginning another season of efficient 
service on golf courses, public parks, 
cemeteries and large estates. 

Thousands of these “PENNSYLVANIA” Mowers have been 


working perfectly, without regrinding, for years. 


All because their revolving blades as well as the straight 
knife are of oil-hardened, water-tempered, crucible tool steel, 
and are self-sharpening. Write for the catalog. 


The “PENNSYLVANIA” trade mark is on 


the handle of the following brands: 











“Pennsylvania”’ ‘Shock Absorber”’ 
“Great American”’ “*Golf”’ 
“‘Continental”’ “Pony”’ 
“Pennsylvania, Jr.’’ **Horse,”’ “‘Power”’ 
‘*Keystone”’ and others 


“The Pennsylvania People’ 


Sappke Biddle Hardware (ompany 


‘PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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vice must be uniform for each grade as es 
tablished by the civil commission 
The council is given power by a three- 
fourths vote of its entire membership to 
create new departments, combine or abolish 
existing departments or establish temporary 
departments for special work. 


service 


Extensive civil service provisions are in- 
corporated. 


The public utilities sections have already 


AMERICAN 


City cis 


been reported in considerable det 
\MERICAN City (see issue of February, 
Ig16, page 106) 

lhe city planning provisions were most 
carefully drawn and represent the most ad 
vanced thought on this subject 

Preceding the model charter is a draft of 
constitutional 
cities of 
rule. 


provisions to give to the 


a state adequate municipal home 


CTC tres eee, 


Items of Municipal and Civic Progress 


1 a i 
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Chicago’s Health Magazine 

Clean Living, a new monthly magazine 
published by Dr. John Dill Robertson, 
Health Commissioner of Chicago, made its 
first appearance in April. It is the official 
organ of a city-wide campaign for better 
sanitary conditions and cleaner living. The 
cost of publishing the magazine for the 
first twelve months will be met by a Chi- 





“But now the lid is kept on ti 
And all is clean and neat: 


Have moved in on this street.” 
White tears rolled down tie cheek. 
“We wont live a week. 





A PAGE FROM CLEAN LIVING 


cago citizen whose name is not mad 


known. Dr. Robertson is editor-in-chief, 
and he has a large staff of contributing edi- 
tors, including leading physicians and sur 
geons of the city, sanitary experts and stu 
dents of health problems. The 
written in simple language and is illustrated 
with photographs and diagrams, and by 
verse and prose it sets forth the desirability 


magazine 1s 


of clean milk, clean water, clean food and 
clean habits. Every teacher will receive a 
copy and will be asked to read it to the 
pupils. Copies will also be distributed 


among restaurant proprietors, cooks, hotel 
employes and heads of all institutions in 
which strictly sanitary conditions are im- 
perative. [he Commissioner of Health 
would like to hear from the people out in 


the field. There is much 


good suggestive 
material that may be contributed by the 
citizens that can be made use of and be of 
value to all. The problems of one com- 
munity may also be the problems of an- 
other. 
+ + 


A “Sane Fourth’ Ordinance 

In response to model 
for cities of the 
second class under commission government, 


the Municipal Reference Bureau of the Ex- 


an inquiry for a 
“Sane Fourth” ordinance 


tension Division of the University of Kan- 

sas has suggested the following 

AN ORDINANCE RELATING TO THE SALE, 
DISCHARGE AND FIRING OF FIREWORKS 
AND OTHER PYROTECHNIC DISPLAY 


Be it ordained by the Mayor and Commis 
stoners of the City of 
Section 1 The discharge, firing or use of 
all fire-crackers, rockets, torpedoes, Roman 
candles, or other fireworks or substances de 
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ll forms of heavy tonnage at a big saving over 


The Knox tractor hauls all 
rses Or motor truck 

Tonnage limitations practically disappear because of the endless variety of 

trailers that can be used in connection with the Knox tractor. The accom- 

show a 2-way, 2-compartment, side dumping trailer of a 

i cubical capacity of 4 yards. The 

such as hand hoists, hydraulic 


panying illustratior 
most advanced type Each « 
1) 


lumping eliminates all device 


ompartment has 


imple method of 


Write for ‘“‘Hauling Costs Reduced’’ 


Hauling Costs Reduced,’’ pictures 
trailers in the actual service of enthu 


hoists, etc 


Our big new illustrated bulletin, 


Knox tractors with various form 
siastic owner Write for your copy today 


KNOX MOTORS ASSOCIATES 
Springfield, Mass, U.S. A. 
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signed and intended for pyrotechnic display, 
and of all pistols, canes, cannons, or other ap- 
pliances using blank cartridges or caps, is 
hereby prohibited; provided that the board of 
commissioners shall have the power to permit 
the public display of fireworks whenever, in 
the opinion of the chief of the fire department, 
it will not be hazardous to surrounding prop- 
erty or will not endanger any person or per- 
In all cases where the board of com- 
missioners shall grant a permit for public dis- 
plays to be given, such displays shall be under 
the supervision of the chief of the fire depart- 
ment, and the person or persons in control of 
said display shall obey any and all orders or 
directions in reference to such display which 
may be given by said chief or his assistant 

Section 2. The sale or offering or display- 
ing for sale in this city of fireworks is here- 
by prohibited, 

Section 3. Any person, firm or corporation 
violating any of the provisions of this ordi- 
nance shall be deemed guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be 
fined in any sum not exceeding twenty-five dol- 
lars. Each day’s neglect of compliance shall 
constitute a separate offense: 

The chief of the fire department may, at his 
discretion, remove, or have removed, at the 
owner’s expense, all stocks of fireworks or 
other combustibles exposed for sale or held in 
stock in violation of this ordinance 

Section 4. All ordinances and parts of or- 
dinances in conflict with the provisions of this 
ordinance are hereby repealed. 

Section 5. This ordinance shall take effect 
and be in force after ten days from and after 
its publication according to law 


sons. 
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The American Civic Assoc 


ranged a conference on National P 


lation has ar- 





arks, to 
last from June 22 to August 5, 1916, and to 
cover the round trip between Chicago and 
the Pacific Coast. After short stops at St. 
Paul and Denver, the 
Yellowstone 


























party will visit the 
and Glacier National Parks 
There will be three days in 
Seattle, followed by a 


























} 
spokane and 














two-days’ excursion 











from Tacoma to Rainier National Park 
\fter two days in Portland, with an auto- 
mobile excursion over the new Columbia 


River Highway, the party will take the 800 


mile sail to San Francisco, from which city 


one may visit Crater Lake National Park. 
July 21-25 will cover the visit to the Yose- 
mite National Park. Los Angeles and San 
Diego (where the Exposition is still open) 
will be visited, and the great feature of the 


return trip will be the Grand Canyon of the 
Colorado. The park system of Kansas City 
will also be inspected. 

An essential the 
lectures and conferences, not only on ques- 
tions connected with the National Parks, 
but on various other civic matters exem 
plified by the cities visited, and illuminated 


feature of the plan is 


1 


by discussions with representatives of local 


progress. 





Mobilization 


By John H. Finley 
President of the University of the State of New York 


l is true that I have been trying to keep 
out of the schools distinctively military 
training, but that does not mean that I 

am opposed to preparedness. On the other 
hand, I am wishing that the state might 
conscript everybody to give some service to 
the state, under a plan of constructive pre- 
paredness, commandeer every selfish luxury 
and waste and indulgence, call to the colors 
periodically every useful skill and science 
and art and industry, and compel a general 
mobilization for the common defense of 
our ideals, but not alone with the gun. And 


I am opposed to compelling the boys in 
school to take the gun end of it except as a 
final necessity, not because I want them to 
be spared any hardness or discipline, but 
because I do not want them to carry into a 
new generation the idea that this fighting 





with the gun is the supreme or only valor o1 


means of patriotic service. We of our gen 
eration may have to stain our hands with 
the blood of our world brothers, but it were 


better so if we could only let our children 


build with unstained hands the thing we 
desire for our beloved country 
For see what we are doing: we talk 


with patriotic air, we boast of what we'll do 
and dare, and then—we make 
pare to do it. Let us who have 
put the service upon 


the bovs pre 
the 
ourselves and give 


vote 
our 


boys that basic physical training, nurture 


of spirit and discipline of mind which will 
not only enable them to endure } irdness 
but will make them willing and eager to 


undergo later special training to take yur 
places if need be.—From an address to Uni 
versity men delivered before the 
sity Club in Brooklyn, March 2s, 1916 


Univer 
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CENERAL morTroRs COMPANY 


Get Facts From “Truck Headquarters” 


No matter what municipal use you may be considering for motor 
trucks, it will pay you to learn how the present GMC trucks were evolved 
through the co-operation of practical and experienced men in every 
department of our great factory. 


It will pay you to talk to a GMC man and learn how experience has 
proved that for some kinds of work the chain drive is better and for 
others the worm drive is better suited. This GMC man can—entirely 
without prejudice—help you decide which is better for the particular 
kind of service you have in mind, for he can furnish either type of drive. 


He will also be able to explain why GMC trucks can and do pull up 
grades and out of holes impossible for other trucks. He will outline 
many individual features in GMC design not yet attained by other truck 
makers. 


These facts and others relating to every phase of municipal trucking 
will be placed before you any time at your request. 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY 


One of the Units of General Motors Company 


PONTIAC - MICHIGAN 


Direct Factory Branches: 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis (70) 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American Crrv. 
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Conventions and Exhibitions 





May 8-10.—Waco, Tex. 
Southwestern Water Works Associa- 
tion. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
E. L. Fulkerson, Waco, Tex. 


May 9.—BALTIMORE, Mb. 
American Association for Promoting 
Hygiene and Public Baths. Secretary, 
J. L. Mason, City Hall, Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 9-10.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

National Probation Association. Sec- 
retary, Charles L. Chute, 58 North Pearl 
Street, Albany, N. Y. 

May 9-11.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

National Fire Protection Association. 
Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 87 
Milk Street, Boston. 

May 10-12.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

International Association of Police 


Women. Secretary, Mrs. Georgiana 
Sharrot, 40 Court House, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


MAY 10-17.—INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
National Conference of Charities and 
Correction. General Secretary, William 
T. Cross, 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago, III. 


May 11-12,—Wasuincrton, D. C. 

National Association for the Study 
and Prevention of Tuberculosis. Annual 
Meeting. Secretary, Dr. Henry Barton 
Jacobs, 11 Mt. Vernon Place, West, Balti- 
more, Md. 


May 12-16.—CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

North American Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations. International Con- 
vention. Secretary, John R. Mott, The 
International Committee of the Y. M.C. A., 
124 East Twenty-eighth Street, New York 
City. 

May 15-JUNE 10.—PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 

Philadelphia To-day and To-Morrow 
Civic Exposition. Secretary, E. J. Berlet, 
President, Walnut Street Business Asso- 
ciation, Philadelphia. 


May 16-19—New York Ciry. 

National District Heating Associa- 
tion. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
D. L. Gaskill, Electric Building, Green- 
ville, Ohio. 


May 18-19.—Boston, Mass. 

Women’s National Agricultural and 
Horticultural Association. Conference. 
Chairman 1916 Conference Committee, 
Mrs. George U. Crocker, 378 Marlboro 
Street, Boston, Mass. 

May 22-27.—Cuicaco, ILL. 

National Electric Light Association. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, T. Com- 
merford Martin, 29 West Thirty-ninth 


Street, New York City. 


May 22-27.—New York City. 

National Exposition of Safety and 
Health. Address W. H. Tolman, Direc- 
tor The American Museum of Safety, 
14 West Twenty-fourth Street, New York 
City. 

May 22-JuneE 2—New York Ciry. 

General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. Biennial Meeting. Corresponding 
Secretary, Mrs. Eugene Reilley, 508 Park 
Avenue, Charlotte, N. C. 

May 23-26—Wasuincton, D. C. 

Annual Conference on Weights and 
Measures. (Under the auspices of the 
Bureau of Standards.) Secretary, L. A 
Fischer, United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D. C. 


May 24-25.—Omana, NEB. 

Nebraska State Association of Com- 
mercial Clubs. Annual Meeting. Secre- 
tary, W. D. Fisher, Commercial Club, Al- 
liance, Neb. 


May 31-JUNE 2.—Syracuse, N. Y. 
Conference of Mayors and Other City 
Officials of the State of New York. An- 
nual Conference. Secretary, W. P. Capes, 
25 Washington Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


May 31-JuNE 2.—Syracuse, N. Y. 

National Association of Comptrollers 
and Accounting Officers. Secretary, 
George Martin Rex, Industrial Trust 
Building, Providence, R. | 


JUNE 5-7.—CLEVELAND, OHIO. 

National Conference on City Plan- 
ning. Annual Conference. Secretary, 
Flavel Shurtleff, 19 Congress Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

June 5-9.—New York City. 

American Water Works Association. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, J. M. 
Diven, 47 State Street, Troy, N. Y. 

June 6-10—Newark, N. J. 

International Association of Chiefs of 
Police. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
C. G. Kizer, Norfolk, Va. 


June 9-10.—CINCINNATI, OHIO 
American Association of Medical Milk 
Commissions. Annual Meeting. Secre- 
tary, Otto P. Geier, M. D., Ortiz Building, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


June 14-16—Swirt Current, SASK. 

Union of Saskatchewan Municipali- 
ties. Annual Convention. Secretary, 
W. F. Heal, Moose Jaw, Sask. 

JuNE 21-23.—IsLeE oF Pans, S. C. 

Tri-State Water and Light Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas and Georgia. An- 
nual Convention. Secretary and Conven- 
tion Manager, W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia 
S, 
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Sterling-Kindling Motor 
Squeegee Street Washer 


HE only efficient, economical method of cleaning asphalted 

streets. Cleans 85,000 to 115,000 square yards of pavement per 
day —4,000 to 5,000 square yards of pavement with one filling of 
the tank. Saves from 30 per cent to 50 per cent over rotary brooms 
and horse drawn cleaners. Adaptable for general utility purposes, 
using either dumping or stationary body. Squeegee tank easily 
removed for conversion into dumping or fixed body haulage vehicle. 


Sterling Municipal Motor Equip- Hook and Ladder Trucks. 
ment includes: Pressure Flushers and Sprinklers. 


Oil Distributors. 
Automatic Dumping Trucks for Road and General Utility Motor Wagons for Lighting 
Street Construction and Maintenance. and Power Plant Supplies. 
Combination Chemical and Hose Wagons. Patrol and Ambulance Wagons. 
Write for specifications of the kind of motor equipment you are 
interested in and for interesting data showing economies effected. 


STERLING MOTOR 
TRUCK COMPANY 


830 ROGERS ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 






Builders of Motor Trucks Exclusively for Nine Years. 


up iild ¢> 
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June 26-Juty 1—Asspury Park, N, J. 


American Library Association. An- 
nual Conference. Secretary, George B. 
Utley, 78 East Washington Street, Chi- 


Cago, Ill 
JUNE 27-30.—CLEVELAND, OH10 

American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers. Annual Convention 
I, L. Hutchinson, 33- West 
Street, New York City. 

ATLANTIC City, N. J. 

American Society for Testing Mater- 
ials. Annual Meeting. Secretary, Pro 
fessor Edgar Marburg, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa 

JUNE 27-30.—PiTTSBuURGH, Pa. 

American Society of Civil Engineers. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, Charles 
Warren Hunt, 220 West Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York City. 

JUNI MILWAUKEE, WIs. 

American Association of Nurserymen. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, John Hall, 
Granite Building, Rochester, N. Y 

JUNI BattLe Creek, MICH. 

League of Michigan Municipalities. 
Annual Convention. Secretary, Charles 
\. Sink, Ann Arbor, Mich 


 >ecretary, 
Thirty-ninth 


JUNE 27-30 


/ 


28-30 


28-30 


] 3-8.—New York Criry. 

National Education Association of 
the United States. Annual Convention. 
Secretary, Durand W. Springer, Ann 
Arbor, Mich. 

JuLy 11-13.—GosHEN, INp. 
Municipal League of Indiana. Annual 


Convention. Secretary, William A 
City Clerk, Goshen, Ind. 
Ly 26-27.—Sr. Louis, Mo. 

United States League of Local Build- 
ing and Loan Associations. Annual 
Convention. Secretary, H. F. Cellarius, 
Station A, Cincinnati, Ohio 


+ + 


Program of the National Conference 
on City Planning 

rhe April issue of The City Plan con- 
tains the preliminary program of the eighth 
National Conference on City 
be held in Cleveland, June 5-7 


Books, 


Planning, to 

The prin- 
cipal subjects selected for discussion during 
the first two days are: 

lhe Automobile and the City Plan 

Districting by Private Effort 

Districting by Municipal Regulation 

lhe Money Value of Good Planning in Land 
Subdivision 

Cleveland’s Needs and Achievements 

\t the morning and afternoon sessions 
on Wednesday, special attention will be 
given to Planning Problems in 
Less than 100,000. 

rhe Hotel Statler will be the 
headquarters. 


Cities of 


conterence 
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Water-Works Convention and 
Exhibition 

| he Ame rica! 


Water Works Asso 


will hold its thirty-sixth annual « 
the Hotel Astor, ew York City, ] ) 
The Committee on Exhibits of the Wat 
Works Manufacturers Associatior 
what is probably the finest exh 
used by this organization—the g1 


1f the hotel It is tended 
most extensive and | 
water works appliances 1 
\ssociation. Thursday, June 8, will 
is Superintendents’ Day, 
ve devoted to the 
inspection will be a part of 
vram of the American Water W 
tion—a new feature, ! ' 
important part which the exhibits 


play. Manufacturers desiring t ) 

cation tor space sho { \\ 

ter H. Van Winkle 

Committee, Water \ 


sociation, 50 Chur« 





Keeping Trash Out of Sewers 
At the meeting of the New Je rsey o¢ 
age Works Association at 


on April 18, there was an 


Plainfield, N 
interest l 
cussion on keeping trash out of sewers 
One member told of the good effects of an 
educational campaign carried on by insert 
ing pamphlets with all bills sent out. At 
other stated that good results had followed 
an ordinance providing for th 
circulars explaining how the extra 
of maintaining sewerage service in the face 
of carelessness came back 
holder. 
fective to use a trap similar to a grease tray 


with a netting over th 


upon the | 


In one city it has been found ef 


outlet to ¢ 
bish thrown into the pipes. In another city 
bills for opening clogged connections, 
the trasl 
moved, had helped to reduce the 
+ + 


Health Officers Put Ban on Drink 


companied by photographs of 


\t the annual convention of the Health 
Officers’ Association of New Jersey, held 
in Newark, March 29, 1916, th 
resolution was adopted: 

‘Whereas, Alcoholi beverages ire 
mental to health and indirect] | 


| 


aisease, 


‘Resolved, That the Health Officers’ Ass 


iation recommend that a campaigt 

licity be inaugurated by the state 
departments of health f the purpose t 
forming the public of the dangers to life a 
health which attend the use f such be 
iges 
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Official Public Service Reports 


A complete weekly publication of decisions, orders and rulings 
of State Public Service, Railway and Corporation Commissions 


Published officially for the State Public Service, Railway and Corporation 
Commissions, under the direction of the 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLICATION OF DECISIONS OF THE 
NAT’L ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY COMMISSIONERS: 


Martin S. Decker, New York, Chairman. 

L. B. Finn, Chairman, Kentucky Railroad Commission. 

R. T. Higgins, Chairman, Connecticut Public Utilities Commission. 
O. H. Hughes, Chairman, Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 

I. B. Mills, Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse Commission. 
G. P. Pell, North Carolina Corporation Commission. 

O. P. Thompson, Illinois Public Utilities Commission. 


The only authoritative medium of complete and recent infor- 
mation as to the rates, service and finances of public service enter- 
prises and their regulation. 


It serves fairly the interests of the public and the utilities by 
nonpartisan editing and digesting and full statement of all points 
in all decisions. 


It is indispensable to the efficient management of any public 
utility, as well as to the conduct of any business with public service 
interests. 


Its purpose is not solely to compile legal precedents, but to 
furnish current information to every department of a public utility 
upon the vital matters affected by the progress and change in Com- 
mission regulation. By using the complete index-digest in each 
weekly number of the ‘‘Advance Sheets’’ and the Classification of 
Subjects by Utilities, every department chief can constantly keep in 
touch with every commission action affecting the particular features 
of operation for which he is responsible, with the minimum expendi- 
ture of effort and time and without examining all orders and decisions. 


Advance sheets, or bound volumes, sent for examination 


Law Publishing Company 


68 Broadway New York 
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Pure AMERICAN ArcHITECT, New York. 
Modern School Houses. Part Il. 1915 
So pp. + 169 full-page plates 5-page 
index. Photographs, drawings, plans and 


maps $7.50 
Recent examples of school-house design executed in 
the United States are illustrated and described in the 
second edition of this comprehensive work rhe text, 
compressed in the first eighty pages, includes the fol 
lowing articles Landscape Surroundings for Aca 
demic Buildings, by Samuel Parsons; The Lighting of 
School Rooms, by C. B. J. Snyder; School Buildings 
of St. Louis, Mo., by Wm. B. Ittner; Ventilating an 
\uditorium; Bushwick High School, New York City, by 
Cc. B. J. Snyder; The Heating and Ventilation of Bush 
vick High School, Borough of Brooklyn, New Yor 
City, by Frank G. McCann; Essentials of High School 
Planning, by James O, Betelle; The Humidificatior 
Air in School Houses; California School Houses, by 
J. E. Allison; The Washington Irving High School, by 
Cc. B. J. Snyder, and Some Paradoxes of Acoustics 
Ihe second part of the book contains 169 plates ot fu 
ind half-page photographs, maps, floor plans and draw 
ings of the most successful and beautiful recent schoo 
buildings. The illustrations cover the activities 
twenty-six cities in ten states. Architects of twenty 
one leading firms are represented in the works illus 
trated in the volume 









BUSHNELL, S. MorGAN, Member, American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers, and 
Orr, Frep. B., Commercial Engineer, Illinois 
Maintenance Company. 
District Heating: A Brief Exposition 
of the Development of District Heating 
and Its Position Among Public Utili- 
ties. 1915. 290 pp. Photographs, charts, 
diagrams and tables. $3.00 
rhe development of district heating and its relation 
to other public utilities is described in this book, ir 
the hope that it may enlighten those interested in the 
subject, and also with the desire to promote the in 
terests of district heating companies. The origin an 
levelopment of the idea and practice of district heat 
ing are interestingly outlined and then the more specifi 
problems are taken up. Chapters on selling heat, heat 
distribution systems, metering and district heating sta 
tions give the necessary technical information, and an 
other chapter discusses the methods of estimating the 
heating requirements of a given building. Steam re 
quirements, heat and electric loads, heating data and 
the relation l 


between central-station heating and cer 
tral-station lighting and power are considered in the 
final chapters 


Sureau of Mu- 
the Extension Di- 


W ASHINGTON, 
Research of 


UNIVERSITY OF 
nicipal 
vision. 

Public Utilities Number. (//ashington 
Municipalities, quarterly publication of the 
Bureau of Municipal Research, edited by 
Herman A. Brauer, Chief of the Bureau, 
Vol. I, No. 2, April, 1916.) 69 pp. (Ap- 

ply to the Bureau, Seattle, Wash.) 
25 cents 
The pros and cons of municipal ownership are given 
in six papers, which comprise this issue: Inefficiency 
of Municipal Ownership, by W. J. Grambs; Efficiency 
of Municipal Ownership, by J. D. Ross; Public Owner 
ship and Operation of Rail and Water Terminal Fa 
cilities, by Robert Bridges; Public Service Corpora 
tions and Municipal Home Rule, by H. M. Stephens 


Effective Regulation of Public Utilities, by ( A 
Reynolds, and Seattle’s Public Utilities Department, 
hy A. L. Valentine. 


Municipal and Civic Publications 


4 Copies may be ordered of Tue American City, with the exception of Government publications and 
those indicated as free, which should be ordered direct from the offices publishing them 
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AAMAS MS MANOS 


Professor 
Ohio Stat 


Non-Resident 
Architecture, 


TAytor, ALsBert D., 


of Landscape 
University. 


A Partial List of Plants Available for 
Various Uses in General Landscape 
Planting. 1916. 51 pp. Paper, 50 cents; 
cloth, 75 cents. 
rhis excellent little booklet is designed to serve as a 
eady reference, in compact torm, to ! 
facts concerning the correct use of the 
species of trees, shrubs, vines and perennials.” The 
plant materials included, arranged in lists acc ] t 
the different uses, are adopted for planting in the At 
t 
r 








lantic coast area from Maine to New York; in Nor 
ern Illinois and Ohio and Souther 
Wisconsin, and throughout New York, New 
and Pennsylvania, to an elevation of 1 feet ab 
sea level 
Wricut, Henry C., First Deputy Commis- 
sioner, Department of Public Charities 
New York City. 

The American City: An Outline of Its 

Development and Functions. i916. 178 

pp. Statistical tables. 50 cents 

To stimulate thought on the city as a social at 
governmental factor, this book sketches a broad out 
line of the functions properly termed municipal. The 
ocation and purpose of cities are first discussed, ther 
the governments of five large American cities are 
analyzed. Three chapters are devoted to municipa 
finance, the protection of property, life and health, and 
education. Public utilities are discussed, as is the prot 
lem of state regulation and public and private owner 
ship. Under “Housing, Transit and Location of Fa 
tories” are considered congestion of population, ray 
transit and the influence of the character of 
upon citizenship. The effect of the « 
zens is described in the last chapter, the auth t 
taining that city life to-day stifles the mind of the « 
i 


and that we should restrict factory lo« 





there will be more opportunity f community 
life 
NATIONAL EpucATION ASSOCIATION OF THI 


UNITED STATES 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses 

of the Fifty-third Annual Meeting and 
International Congress on Education at 
Oakland, California, August 16-27, 1915. 
1915. 1193 pp. Statistical tables. $2.00 
[This volume contains papers, by a large number of 
authorities, on practically every phase of the educa 
tional problem to-day. Some of those which may prove 
f interest to readers of Tue American City are as 
follows: Financing Public Education; Our Rural 
Schools; Child Welfare and Rural Schools; The Field 
for the Corporation School and Its Relation to the 
Public Schools; National Aid for Vocational Educ: 
tion; Problems of Vocational Guidance; The Pros and 
Cons of the Gary System; Finaricial Support for tne 
Public Schools; Community Center Work; Standard 
zation of the Rural Schools; The Efficient Country 
School; Community Center Work; The Wisdom of a 
Wider Use of the Probational in Discipline in the 
Public Schools; The New Citizenship; Reed College 
and Civic Service; University Surveys; Vocational 
Education and the Labor Problem; Vocational Educa 
tion, Its Wider Implications; The Social Phases of 
Vocational Education; The San José Junior Chamber 
of Commerce; The Placement Bureau; Some Problems 
to Be Considered in the Selection of Sites for School 
Buildings; Health Supervision of Schools in a Small 
City; Organization and Management of Playgrounds 
and Recreation Centers; The Educational Value of 
Playgrounds; School Surveys 
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VERYONE accepts the word “Sterling” as guaranteeing top-notch 
quality in silverware. Likewise, to hundreds of road contractors 
and officials the words ‘Panama Giant” immediately suggest the 
paramount quality in road machinery. The “Panama Line” has 
been built up to a high standard and their high reputation won 
by sheer merit. 





The ‘‘ Panama Giant”’ is a big, strong machine, embodying all 
the general good points of approved road machine construction together with 
several exclusive valuable features. It is furnished, when desired, with a scarifier, 
which really gives two machines in one, has roller bearing wheels, worm gears 
throughout and—but, if you are not familiar with this machine and the several 
others comprising the ‘‘ Panama Line’’ send the coupon for catalog. 


The “Boston” Grader 


This practical, low-priced grader is also built ‘‘up to Panama standard”’ and thus assures 
absolute satisfaction. 





It is built to meet the requirements of a drag, a two-horse grader 
and a four-horse grader—all in one machine. This is possible 

because the special design and quality of material used 
% make it light enough for two horses but strong enough for 
% four, and it has had the largest sale of any similar 













FB. Zig O% grader. Read the more complete descrip- 
Mig. Co. %@ tion given in our catalog. 
Fredericktown, 
Ohio. 
Gentiemen — 


Send your “Panama 
Line” catalog as offered jn 


THE FB. ZIEG MFG. COMPANY 
Fredericktown, Ohio 
64 When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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1916 


\MERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOcIrAl 
SCIENCE. 

Public Administration and Partisan 

Politics. (The Annals, Vol. LXIV, 


Whole No. 153, March, 1916. Editor in 
Charge of Volume, C. C. Crennan, Har 
rison Fellow, University of Pennsylvania. ) 

3 pp $1.00 

The papers which make up this volume are as fol 
Check and Balance System and Its Rever 
ranger; The Invisible Government and 
Efficiency, Edgar Dawson; Politics as a 


lows The 
sion, Jacob 
\dministrative 


arrier to an Adequate and Efficient Systen f Na 
tional Defense, George Haven Putnam; High 
Cost of the Pork Barrel, Joseph E. Ransdell; Tariff 


Making by Log Rolling, Guy Emerson; Stolle and the 


Party, Chester L. Jones; Increased Efficiency as a Re 
sult of Increased Governmental Functions, Ralph |! 
George; Some Efficiency Methods of City Administ: 
tion, John A. Dunaway; Public Works and Engines 


ing Services on a Public Service Basis, William lH 
Connell; The Movement for Responsible County Gov 
ernment, H. S. Gilbertson; The Interworkings of State 
\dministration and Direct Legislation, F. W. Coker 
Public Health and Politics, Edward A. Moree; The 
Executive Budget, C. H. Crennan; The Competitive 
Classification of Presidential Postmasters, George 1 
Keyes; Old and New Problems of Civil Service, Henry 
Moskowitz; The Short Ballot Movement and Simplified 
Politics, Richard S. Childs; Making Legislators Law 
Makers, John A. Lapp; Taking Judges Out of Politics 
Herbert Harley; Children’s Civic Activities Necessary 
Factor in the New Civilization, Wilson L, Gill; Pr 

moting Americanization, Helen V. Boswell: Taxation 


After the War, Simon N. Patten; Training for Efi 
cient Public Service, Charles A. Beard; A Practical 
Guide to Responsible Government, H. S. Gilbertsor 


rhirty-eight new publications are reviewed by authori 
ties in the hook department 


Hutcuinson, Woops, A. M., M. D 
Community Hygiene. (The Woods 
Hutchinson Health Series.) 1916. 310 
pp. Photographs. 60 cents 

Dr. Hutchinson believes that children can do much 
to aid in the improvement of health conditions if the 
right method is followed to attract their interest. In 
this book he treats simply the fundamental problems 

f community hygiene in the home, the school and in 

the community life in general. The first part of the 

book, dealing with the home, discusses health condi 
tions in the kitchen, the pantry, the cellar, the bed 
room, the bathroom, the laundry, etc. Next the school 
is considered as to dust, heating, ventilating and 
allied problems. The last part of the book tells about 
pure-food laws, food inspection, water supply, sewage 
and garbage disposal, street cleaning, parks and play 
grounds, insect extermination, industrial hygiene ar 

smoke prevention A final chapter shows “How Chil 
lren Can Help Their Community.” 


Civit. Service CHRONICLE. 
Fire Prevention Examination air] 
tion. By Samuel Rosenblum, B. S E 
1915. 103 pp Paper. a. 
Fire Department Promotion Examina- 
tion Instruction. 1916. 338 pp. Dia- 
grams. Cloth, $3.50; Paper, $3.00 
Fire Department Hydraulic Problems 
and How to Work Them. By Charles 


Blum, B. S., C. E. 1916. 60 pp 

Paper, $2.00 
Fire Department Motor Apparatus. 
1910. 53 pp. Paper, $1.00 


These four volumes will prove of interest not only 
to those preparing for civil service examinations, but 
also to those interested or already engaged in the work 
of fire prevention and fire extinguishment. Mr. Rosen 
blum’s book is written in the question and answer form, 
the text being divided under appropriate heads on 
fire prevention law, regulations of types of buildings, 
the fire prevention bureau, causes of fires, alarm and 
sprinkler systems, hazardous establishme nts, und the re 
jwirements of the building code and of the Tenement 
House and Labor Laws. 
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the second volume I he atte s 
examinations in New \Y k. Sa ] 
hia, Newark ar Jersey City and 
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by Storage 


Address delivered in the Chester S 
Lyman Series, 1914, before the Senior 
Class of the Sheffield Scientific School 
Yale University.) 1915. 384 pp. Photo 
graphs and charts $3.00 

From a discussion of the broader aspects of Sé 
ation the book passes to a consideration the 
tion of water-conservation to the conservation of othe 
esources, the water-power questi and the ntro 
versy waged in Congress with reference to questions 
f Federal control of water powers. The technical 
ispects of water-power development are next taker 
and some consideration is accorded the problem of 
storage of water in open reservoirs versus storage 
the ground. The relation of forests to stream fi 
ind floods and their prever are treated in the fir 
chapters. Seven appen a contain the provisions of 
acts and laws germane to the subject 
NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF IN- 

DUSTRIAL EDUCATION 


Report of the Minneapolis Survey for 
Vocational Education. 


(Bulletin No 


January 1, 1916.) 697 pp Statistical 
tables 75 cents 
rhe Minneapolis Survey for Vocational Education— 
the most comprehensive of its kind thus far attempted 
was undertaken by the National Society for the Pr 
motion of Industrial Education at the request of the 
Superintendent of the Minneapolis Schools, the Board 
f Education and the trustees of the Dunwoody Ins 
tute, codperating with various other local agencies \ 
General Survey Committee was appointed t take 
charge of the survey and the recommendations bas« 
upon it. The period covered by the actual work w 
from May 1, 1915, to about September 1, 191 The 
report opens with introductory chapters the scope 
and object of the survey and a discussion of the ne« 
for vocational education in Minneapolis and w f 
the public schools, other agencies, and apprent 
ire meeting the need The body of the work sicle 
successively the need for vocational educati nt 


following 


occupations 


building, 


electricity met 


wood, printing, flour, baking, laundries, gar 
dressmaking and millinery, knitting, sales: 
office and home work, et Other chapters treat 
art education in industry, training in home ga 
and elementary agriculture, codperation bet weet 
and industries and trades, and the public s 
vocational directior The organization of 
and the plans and methods employed are embod 
the appendix, which includes further the trade 
standings made by the survey, itling nf « 
study worked out with and approved by the tr 
gestions tor rses of tud { ‘ 
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GASOLENE IS MORE DANGEROUS 
THAN DYNAMITE 


Dynamite will only explode from two or three causes, 
easily guarded against, but the vapor from gasolene will 
explode from many causes. 

You can see dynamite and beware of it—but gasolenc 
vapor is invisible, and it is in the VAPOR that the 
danger lies 

Municipalities therefore should see to it that gasolene 
is always stored and handled in accordance with the 
most rigid requirements of the Fire Underwriters. W<« 
manufacture a complete line of tanks and pumps for this 
purpose, over a million of which are in use in the U.S 
and Canada with never a fire or explosion. 

Our Bulletins contain much information on this sub 
ject and we'll gladly send them free on request. 


S. F. BOWSER & CO., Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Branch Offices All Centers Representatives Everywhere 
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A Bowser “Chief Sentry’’ curb pump with underground steel tank 
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May, 1916 THE 


New York State CONFERENCE ON TAXATION. 
Addresses and Proceedings of the Fifth 
State Conference on Taxation, Albany, 
New York, January 19-21, 1915. VIII 
406 pp. Photographs, maps and statistical 


tables Free 

The following papers were contributed to this 
volume rhe Value of a State Tax Commission; Home 
Rule vs. Nullification in Tax Administration; The 


I Pe mg? System and the Consolidation of Rural 
Schools; Consolidation and Simplification; Westchester 
County’s New Special Tax Law; County Si fication 
Codperation in Assessing Real ‘Estate; Centralized 
Assessment of Public Utilities in New York; New 
wk’s Taxation Problem; Central and Local Codpera 
m in Tax Administration; Exemption of Persona} 
Property; Taxation of Intangible Personal Property ir 
Maryland; Limitations, Mandates and Exem — s 
New York’s Financial Problems; Taxation of Mut 
Property Special Taxes in Villages; Taxatio 
angible Pers ynal Property. Of special interest is the 
ge paper on the consolidation of rural schools, ill 
ated with over 50 photographs of rural school t 
ngs. In this paper the author shows that, owing to 
mprovements in transportation facilities, it is now pos 











sible to reorganize the rural schools of the state in a 

new system which will substitute for the old one-roon 

frame school house a more modern structure with ade 
ite means for instructing and developing the pupils 


New York COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 
Final Report of the Committee on Taxa- 
tion of the City of New York. 1o16. 
308 pp Free 
[wo distinct lines of inquiry were followed by the 
Committee on Taxation: 1, the question of the ad- 
isability of reducing in whole or in part the tax on 
mprovements, and, 2, the question of the best avail- 
able method for an increase of the city’s revenue. The 
nmittee’s solution of these questions is embodied in 
ertain recommendations as follows: the adoption of 
state income tax; the adoption of an abilities tax, 
omposed of a habitation tax, an occupation tax and a 
salaries tax, for the city of New York (in the event 
f the adoption of a state income tax not proving 
feasible); the adoption of the principle of a tax upon 
the increments of land values; and, finally, certain 
changes in the existing tax laws with the object of in 
creasing the net income under the existing eye ae 
system, The volume contains, in addition to the final 
report, much valuable material on the subject of taxa- 
tion, in the form of statements, exhibits, testimor 
nd the several bills prepared by the committee 


\WicKWARE, Francis G., Editor 
The American Year Book. A Record of 
Events and Progress. 1916. 862 pp. II- 
lustrated. $3.25 


The American Year Book ; ) the needs 
f writers and research woekan | in ~ DhRe: ent fields 
f science, on questions of a general and historical 
ature, and to aid them to keep in touch with the de 
velopments in fields other than their own. The present 
volume contains 33 comprehensive sections, of which 

1ite a number should prove of interest and assistance 

students of municipal and civic problems. Section 
VII, for example, thoroughly considers the problems 

f municipal government in the light of recent develop 
vents. In Section II more general questions, such as 
the initiative and referendum, are discussed. Other 
sections of especial interest are as follows: VI, State 
and County Government; XI, Public Services; XIV 
Public Finance, Banking and Insurance; XV, Social 
ind Economic Problems; XVI, Labor and Labor Legis 
lation; XVII. Agriculture, Horticulture, Forestry and 
Fisheries; XXVIIT. The Medical Sciences [Health and 
sanitation]; and XXXII, Education and Educati l 
Institutions 


SHARP, GEORGE. 
City Life and Its Amelioration. (Pres 
ent Day Problems Series.) 10915. 127 pp 
$1.10 
rhe first portion of this book deals with the more 
general aspects of city life to-day. The author ex 
presses his opinion that we suffer, politically, from 
in insufficiency of laws having to do with the minis 
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J*/ 
trant functions of government, rather than the reverse 
He points out pe e are now eg gt ca ‘ 
that “in law ement and Progressive legis yn 


(as opposed to the /aisse: doctrine) lie the safety 
and well-being of society.” In the last six chapters 
ns of city 
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Hunter, Grorce Wittiam, A. M., Head 
the Department of Bi logy, De Witt 
Clinton High School, New York ¢ 

Laboratory Problems in Civic Biology. 

1916. 283 pp. Charts, tables and dia- 


grams. Biblic graphies 80 cents 


nua mplet 
gy, whict 
Novembe 
treated in Sectior 
of interest to the stud 
ction XXIV, the la 
pte ovement of His 
are set forth the fund 
ne and in tl 
f rooms, cleaning , , « 1 
water. The student is shown how to make a s nitar 




















map of his environment, as well as how t lete rmine 
some of the problems of iter sul ewage dis 
posal. Preventable diseases / 1 und insect 
extermination are next discussed k ses 
ith a consi ation of ways the s 

f disease, a first-a sures ir he home 





Briccs, JoHN | 
History of Social Legislation in Iowa. 





(Iowa Social story Series, edited by 
Benjamin F hisabeus ) IQ15. xiv 
144 pp $2.00 
That “the modern point of view in all latior 
social,” as claimed it ‘ 
least well illustrated | lis 
excellent study in | 
ground for his work fly 
the monn Fe yurse of la 
tion in England and 
legislation in Iowa rt 
I, and the sections which f f 


social legislation in the C ! 
Code of 1873, and Code of 18: 
social legislation in Iowa f 
tions on legislation 
tions, dependents, defectives 
lic health, public safet { 
relations. The volume 


eferences and ir dex 
[Hompson, F. V., Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools, Boston, Mass 
Commercial Education in Public Sec- 
ondary Schools. (School Efficiency Ser- 














ies. edited by Paul H. Hanus.) IQIS 
xiv + 104 pp. $1. 50 
The six chapters whicl nsti this book embody 
the author’s report on mmercial educat the 
high schools of New York submitted t the Con 
mittee on School Inquiry of the Board of Estimate 1 
Apportionment, an 1a number of sections on the s 
ect of commercial education aiming t tl ! 
structive prof “a based on the actual of busi 
it is to-day The distinction | ! 
d tra f business is le 
necessary nces the t ‘ ¢ 
sexes irther, the need estigat s 
nd insiste e place the stew for 
tion betwee t S 1 ed t f the 





Stowe, J. ALBERT 
The Voter in Command. Municipal Gov 
ernment in New Jersey. 1915. 62 pp 
25 cents 
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HE old sweeper swept the 

dirt into the gutters. 
“White Wings” worked it into 
piles. Then wind and vehicles 
spread it evenly over the pave- 
ment—tready to be swept all 
over again. 

Fine for the sweeper crew, but 
tough on the pay-roll. 

The Baker Sweeper reaches within 
1 to 5 inches of the gutter. 

It picks up the litter, after first 
moistening it with its needle-Spray 
sprinkler system, and carries it away. 
Litter box holds ten cubic feet 
good for about six blocks. 








Sweep/ 


CLEAN,AND RAISES 


No Dust 


Construction is all enclosed. When 
the sprinkler is used, we guarantee 
a dustless job. 





This, with the fact that the 
Baker Sweeper sweeps 8,000 
square yards an hour is interest- 
ing, isn’t it? 


Write for catalog full of cost figures. 


THE BAKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dustless, Pic k-U p 503 Stanford Ave., Springfield, Ill. 


Baker-Barron, Inc., 221 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


SWEEPER 
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The Pittsburgh Tax Plan. 


A six-page pamphlet by William N. McNair, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., advocating the new tax law which 
will permit the’ opening up of idle lands for build- 
ing purposes in Pittsburgh. 1916. (Apply to 
author, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


Minnesota Municipalities. 


Vol. 1, No, 1. A new bi-monthly 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities, devoted 
to Municipal Progress in Minnesota. February, 
1916. 32 pp. (Apply to the League, Main En- 
gineering Building, U ae 9 of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis, Minn.) Price, 25 cents per copy; $1.25 
per year. 


publication ot 


A Report on the Forms of Town Govern- 
ment. 


Preliminary Report of Town Planning Committtee 
on Town Government. March, 1916, (Study 


made by the Town Planning Committee of Wal- 
pole, Mass.). 24 pp. Statistical charts. (Apply 
to the Committee, Walpole, Mass.) 


A Plea for Street Trees in the Borough of 
the Bronx. 


Issued by Bronx Department of Parks, Clare- 
mont Park, The Bronx, Thomas W. Whittle, 
Commissioner. 1916, 23 pp. Illustrated. (Ap- 


ply to the Department, Claremont 


Park, The 
Bronx, New York City.) 
National Municipal League’s Model City 
Charter. 


A Model City Charter and Municipal Home Rule 
as Prepared by the Committee on Municipal Pro- 
gram of the National Municipal League. Final 
edition, March 15, 1916. 59 pp. (Apply to the 
National Municipal League, North American Build- 
ing, Philadelphia, Pa.) 





Advertisers are invited te 
Tue American City should always be 
check over these items each month and 
this @ convenient way of keeping their 
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Steel Forms for Concrete Road Construc- 
tion. 


How contractors can save money on concrete road, 
sidewalk, curb, and curb and gutter work is ex 
plained in a folder recently issued by the Blaw 
Steel Construction Company, Pittsburgh, Pa 
which tells of money savings effected through the 
use of the Blaw steel forms. Address Dept. H. 


Playground Apparatus for Private and Pub- 
lic Places. 


Simply constructed and durable steel playground 
equipment for swinging, sliding, vaulting, see-saw- 
ing and climbing is illustrated and described in a 
quarto catalogue issued by The Everwear Manu- 
facturing Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Sidewalk, Curb and Gutter Forms. 


Why over 500 municipalities use Heltzel steel side- 
walk forms is related in the booklet of The Heltz-! 
Steel Form and Iron Works, Warren, Ohio, where 
it is shown that through elimination of unneces- 
sary movements simplicity in setting and tearing 
down forms is obtained and construction costs 
reduced. 
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submit catalogues or circulars suitable for 
mentioned 
write for such printed matter as 
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The Community Schoolhouse. 


Bibliography, Notes, List of Lantern Slides. By 
W. S. Bittner, Secretary of Public Welfare Ser- 
vice. (Bulletin of the Extension Division, In 
diana University, Vol. I, No. 4, December, 1915.) 
o (Apply to the University, Bloomington, 
nm 


Americanizing a City. 
The Campaign for the Detroit Night Schools, 
Conducted in August-September, 1915, by The 
Detroit Board of Commerce and Board of Educa- 
tion, under the auspices of the National Ameri 
canization Committee and the Committee for Im 


migrants in America. Issued by the above Com 
mittees, December 15, 1915. 23 pp. Illustrated. 
(Apply to the Committees, at 20 West Thirty 


New York City.) 


The Commonwealth Review of the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. 


Vol. I, No. 1, January, 1916. F. G. Young, 
editor. (Established as “the publication agency of 
the community and commonwealth service move 


fourth Street, 


ment instituted under the auspices of the Uni 
versity of Oregon.”) 134 pp. (Apply to the Uni 
versity, Eugene, Oregon.) 


Public Service Training Organ. 


The Public Servant. Monthly publication of the 
Society for - Promotion of Tisining for Public 
Service, No. February, 1916. 16 pp. (Apply to 
the Society, 5 mh Wis.) 25 cents a < opy; 
$3.00 yearly subscription. 


Physical Properties of Road-Building Rock. 


Method for the Determination of the Physical 
Properties of Road-Building Rock. By Frank H. 
Jackson, Jr., Assistant Testing Engineer. (Con- 
tribution from Office of Public Roads and Rural 
Engineering to the United States Department of 
Agriculture Bulletin, No. 347, Professional Paper, 
March 17, 1916.) 27 pp. Diagrams. (Apply to 
the Office of Public Roads, Washington, D. C.) 
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Manufacturers’ 
Available Free of Charge for Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY 
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Literature 


mention in these columns 
this material. Officials who 
interests them will find 


when writing for 





A Packard Publication. 
The Packard Truck Digest made 
ance in March. One of the 
ures of this well-illustrated 


its first appear- 
most striking feat- 
number is the sec- 


tional view of a Packard truck presented under 
the head “Inside the Machine which Cuts the Cost 
of Hauling.” Published by the Packard Motor 


Mich, 


A Ball-Bearing Lawn Mower. 
booklet of 


Car Company, Detroit, 


An attractive 28 pages has been pre- 
pared by S. Townsend & Co., of Orange, N. J., 
opportunely presenting a line of mowers specially 
designed for use on golf courses, cemeteries, 
public parks and large estates. This contains 
full descriptions and adequate illustrations of the 
different types, with testimonials from users. 


The Use of Cement. 


Five retail experts wrote the March issue of The 
Atlas Almanac, published by The Atlas Portland 
Cement Company, of New York. It gives many 
important points in the matter of buying efficiency 
services and operation, dealing with contractors, 
the handling of cement bags, and the value of 
credit bureaus. 
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STAN 


All-Steel Playground Apparatus 
for Parks, Public Playgrounds 
Schools, Private Yards, etc. 





An all-steel galvanized 
product throughout, 


—.9 specially designed for 
\ the wear and tear of 
outdoor use. All de- 

sage tails of bearings, con- 


nections, ete., have 
been worked out to the highest standard of per- 
fection. Pipe Fittings which are threadless 
and require no set screws, drilling or tapping of 
either fitting or pipe, thus simplifying and cheapening the cost of 


erection. 


Perhaps we can be of service to you in deciding the problem of equip- 
ment. Write us fully advising us as to your ground space, apparatus 
desired, and we will cheerfully furnish plans and prices gratis. Our 
Services are yours for the asking. 


Catalog E-8 covering 
a full line of the 
latest and approved 
playground appara- 
tus sent on request. 


EVERWEAR 
MFG. CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 
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Protection for Concrete Curbing. 


How to prevent chipping or crumbling of con- 
crete curbs at street intersections or the edges 
of concrete steps is discussed in a pamphlet dis- 
tributed by F. Wm. Stocker, Inc., 1031-1033 Clin- 
ton Street, Hoboken, N. J., which describes the 
uses of the metal edge-protector manufactured by 
this company. 


The Use of Concrete in Highway Con- 
struction. 


A booklet describing the utility of Portland ce 
ment concrete pavements and the various types 
which have been constructed in the United States 
has recently been published by the Portland Ce- 
ment Association, 111 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Il. 


How Roads Influence Social and Economic 
Conditions. 


That good roads have a positive effect upon rural 
communities, improving appearances, saving haul 
ing expenses and aiding in the reorganizing of 
rural schools, is shown in an illustrated booklet 
written by S. M. Williams for the Garford Motor 
Truck Company, of Lima, Ohio. 


Simplicity of Construction as a Factor in 
Upkeep. 

Simplicity and surety of operation in motor trucks 
are important assets in keeping low the cost of 
upkeep and operation according to a folder de- 
scribing the structural features of the motor 
trucks manufactured by The Grani:a-Bernstein 
Company, Lima, Ohio. 


Park Furniture in Wood and Concrete. 


An illustrated catalogue of old English garden 
seats, benches, tables, chairs, rose arbors, pergolas, 
trellises and other objects for park adornment in 
rustic or finished wood, concrete and stoneware 
may be obtained by those interested, from the 
North Shore Ferneries Company, Beverly, Mass. 


Portable Election Booths. 


Steel buildings for the above purpose that may be 
quickly assembled or taken apart, are described in 
a cilene issued by the Trussed Concrete Steel 
Company, Youngstown, Ohio, which also contains 
illustrations and information about garages, con- 
tractors’ houses, hospital buildings, miners’ cot- 
tages, schoolhouses, etc., manufactured by this 
company. 


Decreasing Truck Vibration. 


The reasons why the De Luxe tires made by the 
RB. F. Goodrich Company, of Akron, Ohio, are 
claimed to stop vibration, jolts and jars before 
they reach the working parts of a truck, are pre- 
sented in a compact and interesting booklet of 
20 pages. 


“Cut Down $50 Daily on Your Street Clean- 
ing Expense.” 
This is the heading which compels attention to the 
8-page quarto folder published by The Baker 
Manufacturing Company, Springfield, IIL, and 
giving six reasons why a city should operate a 
Baker motor pick-up sweeper. 


Oil Heater and Pressure Distributor. 


Studebaker, of South Bend, Ind., has published a 
bulletin (Serial No. 1023), which pictures and 
describes its oil heater and pressure distributor 
for distributing all kinds of emulsions used for 
the purpose of laying dust and for binding and 
preserving the surface of roads. 


Road Building Equipment. 


A large and interesting pamphlet of 32 pages on 
road-building machinery has been published by 
the J. I. Case T. M. Company, Inc., 957 Liberty 
St., Racine, Wis. Its fine illustrations and clear 
descriptions will be of great service to highway 
engineers and others interested in road work. 
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Fences for Parks and Playgrounds. 


A great variety of fences made of pickets, wire or 
chain links and mounted with posts of iron, brick 
or concrete are illustrated and described in a 
quarto catalogue issued by the Enterprise Iron 
Works, 1103 East 24th St., Indianapolis, Ind 


Scales for Public Weighing. 


Suspended platform auto truck and wagon scales 
designed to withstand the sudden shocks peculiar 
to automobile and heavy-duty weighing, and espe 
cially desirable for cities and towns maintaining 
weighing facilities, are described in a circular to 
be obtained from the Bennington Scale Company, 
Bennington, Vt 


Water Purification by Liquid Chlorine. 


“The Cost of Hypochlorite vs. Liquid Chlorine” is 
the title of a booklet which discusses the relative 
merits of these two methods of water purification, 
and gives figures to prove the latter method the 
most satisfactory and economical. Municipal offi 
cials with water-purification problems to solve are 
invited to write for this booklet to Wallace & 
Tiernan Company, Inc., 136 Liberty Street, New 
York City. 


Street Broom Sent Free. 


Interesting illustrated printed matter relative to 
street-cleaning brooms and sanitary supplies may 
be secured from J. I. Holcomb Manufacturing 
Company, 1500 Draper Street, Indianapolis, Ind 
This company has adopted a unique method of ad 
vertising its street broom and proving the strength 
and durability of it. The offer is made to ship a 
sample broom prepaid without charge to any mu 
nicipality which will promise to give it a thorough 
and severe try-out. All any public official needs to 
do is to write the company to send the sample 
broom and give the proper address for delivery. 


Facts About Tires. 


Two bulletins recently published by The Dayton 
Rubber Manufacturing Canon, of Dayton, Ohio, 
will interest users of motor apparatus. They are 
called “The Dayton Airless Tire” and “Fire 
Tested Facts About Tires.” 


Forms for Concrete Culverts. 


The Hotchkiss steel culvert form is described in 
a large folder-circular sent out by the Hotchkiss 
Metal Form Company, of Binghamton, N. Y. The 
many drawings, with the accompanying text, illus- 
trate the main feature of this product—“A Single 
Outfit for All Jobs.” 


Bitoslag Pavement. 


The history and specifications for the manufac 
ture and laying of this new pavement—a mineral 
aggregate of crushed slag and mineral filler, all 
parts of which are coated with a specially pre 
pared bituminous material—are given in an in- 
teresting pamphlet published by the  Bitoslag 
Paving Company, 90 West Street, New York City. 


Lamp Posts, Drinking Fountains, Valve 
Boxes, Etc. 


The above products are among those illustrated 
and described in a 104-page catalogue of James 
B. Clow & Sons, 534-546 South Franklin Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Street Sweeper. 


The Reliance sweeper, made by the Universal 
Road Machinery Company, of Kingston, N. Y., is 
pictured and described in a circular gotten out by 
the manufacturers, which gives a good genera! 
idea of the machine and some of its most con 
spicuous improvements. 


Destroying Weeds on Streets and Paths. 


The efficacy of Atlas “A” Weed and Grass Killer 
for destroying weeds and grass at all stages of 
growth on highways, newly developed streets, path- 
ways, driveways and open spaces is explained in 
a pamphlet issued by the Atlas Preservative Com- 
pany of America, 95-97 Liberty Street, New York. 
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MUNICIPAL 
SIGNS 


OF EVERY CHARACTER 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


% GUARANTEED 


1 PORCELAIN \ 
ENAMELED 


sIGns  !RON 


‘“‘BALTO” Guaranteed Porcelain Enameled Iron Signs 
stand alone in their field—the one and only one absolutely 
dependable sign product. 

















These signs are made of the finest grade of vitreous Porcelain Enamel 
fused on specially processed iron at a temperature of 1600 degrees Fah- 
renheit—each color separately fused. 


‘“*‘BALTO”’ Signs, exclusively, are fitted with 
non-corrosive metal sleeve eyelets—this 


) feature protects the enamel at this point 
NGER and adds another distinctive element of 
finish to our signs. 
5000 VoLTs - 






















We produce every possible character of municipal 
signs—any size, shape, color combination or design. 
Without obligation our Service Department will 
be pleased to submit sketches and quotations. 
Additionally, we will send FREE, at our expense, 
to any authorized purchasing official or body a 
useful and attractive sample of finished Porcelain 
Enameled Iron. Write Department C. 


The Baltimore Enamel & Novelty Co. 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Concrete Driveways. 
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Sewerage and Sewage Treatment. 


Proposed standard specifications for one-course his is the title of ar tant bookk 
concrete driveways are given in a pamphlet with tains a classified index of articles, letters 
the above title, which advocates concrete paving editorials on the methods and problems of sewer 
for the yard of the building material dealer, and ize and sewage treatment, published during the 
cites several successful paving schemes initiated last year, in the Engineering Record Persons 
by the Lehigh Portland Cement Compa: terested car tai ypies by applying to Met 
\llentown, Pa Publishing ( ym 39 West 

street, New \ K 4 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News from Engineers, Manufacturers and Supply Houses 
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WATER-WORKS PUMP DRIVEN BY 


Gasoline-Driven Centrifugal 
Pumping Sets 

The centrifugal pump has become one of the 
most widely used types of pumping machin 
ery. For years it has been used successfull 
for lifting large volumes of water to moderate 
heights, but it is now more widely employed 
in service where the reciprocating plunger 
pump and the pneumatic pump once were 
considered best. Large cities are adopting 
the centrifugal pump for fire protection. A 
central station having a number of high-head 
centrifugal fire pumps is installed, together 
with a system of high-pressure distributing 
mains. When a fire occurs, high pressure can 
be put on the mains in a moment's notice. 

The centrifugal pump is well adapted for 
direct connection to a high-speed engine, and 
there is an increasing demand for the gasoline- 
driven set for water-works service and stand- 
by fire protection purposes. Centrifugal water- 
works pumps are built for every head and 


VAN BLERCK MODEL “D” MOTOR 


apacity, and in small isolated plants the gas 
line-driven pump is an economical and flexib] 
form of power to use [his service demand 
a high-speed gasoline motor that w 
a steady stream of power under a 

heavy load of long duration The outfit illus 


( 
, . 
ll delive 


trated in this article is driven by the model 


Blerck Mot 


“D” motor, made by the Var 
Company, of Monroe, Mich 


( 


ontinuous, 


] 


The Van Blerck motor is not so well known 


among commercial users of gasoli 


it is im marine circles, where it ranks among 


the leaders. The demands on a mot 


speed boat racing and in centrifugal pumping 


are much the same; there is no let-up in tl 
load. The model “D” comn } 
all the features which have 
the model “E” marine motor. The Van Bler 





Commercial Motor Department is  separat 
and distinct from the Marine Motor Depart 
ment, and the company has a well-organize 


sales and engineering force to handle its 
mercial business. 
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In picture to right 
—all expansion 
and_ contraction 


is taken up by 


CAREY 


ExPANSION 


ION T 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY ELASTITE JOINT 


You can't get away from the law of expansion and contraction. It’s like 
the law of gravitation. Something has got to give when the pressure comes. 
The concrete is not elastic. A poured joint soon becomes brittle. The only 
sure expansion joint is the Elastite Joint. 


Place it before you pour your concrete. The strong body of asphalt 
compound provides ample cushion to absorb the pressure of the unit slabs. 
When the squeeze comes the cushioning is complete and uniform. When 
the concrete contracts the asphalt spreads and keeps the crack sealed tight, 
Pavements don't buckle like this when made with Elastite Expansion 
Joints. 


Write for sample and descriptive literature 
to the sole manufacturers of ELASTITE 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO.. * Warne Ave: Locklane: 


* CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Municipal Bond Issues 

The United States Mortgage & Trust Com 
pany has just issued an attractive booklet en- 
titled “Municipal and Corporation Bonds 
Their Preparation and Certification lwenty 
years ago this company formulated a plan for 
the preparation and certification of municipal 
and corporation bonds, establishing a depart 
ment for this purpose in 1896. It has since 
prepared one or more issues for a list of 465 

ities in 33 states and 75 corporations through 
wit the United States and in the territory of 
Hawaii, aggregating nearly $300,000,000. 

he booklet states: 

Over four billion dollars is the enormous aggre 
gate of municipal securities issued by various com 
munities in the United States and dependencies dur- 
ing the past decade. 

“The necessary precautions against forgery and 
fraud which should have surrounded the issuance of 
so large a volume of securities, have not always been 
exercised. Cheaply printed blanks of poor quality are 
frequently used and the preparation is not subject to 
the expert supervision under which all bonds should 
be issued. The lack of precaution on the part of 
many municipalities in the issuance of their securities 
is disquieting, especially when it is considered that 
such obligations form a substantial part of the invest 
ments of executors, trustees, insurance companies and 
banks For a municipality to sacrifice the necessary 
safeguards in the issuance of securities by any reduc 
tion in expense and thereby diminish the actual value 
of the security to the dealer and to the investor, is to 
obtain their preparation at a correspondingly high cost 
of risk. Correlated in importance with the mechan 
ical perfection of these issues is the further safeguard 
ing at all times of dies and plates, to prevent their 
falling into unauthorized hands. _ ; 

“A company engaged in supervising the preparation 
of these bonds should be of such standing and finan- 
cial strength and permanence as to give absolute as- 
surance of compliance with the highest standards. The 


municipality and the careful investor should demand 
that every precaution be taken to safeguard the 


preparation of such securities. The New York and 
other stock exchanges recognize the necessity for care 
in such matters, and insist upon a high standard of 
engraving and that paper of the best quality be used.” 

The booklet then presents six advantages of 
preparing bonds in accordance with this com- 
pany’s plan, and under separate headings gives 
special attention to paper, engraving, tints, cou- 
pons, personal presentation, final delivery, fees, 
etc. 

Anyone desiring a copy of this booklet can 
obtain it by addressing the company and ask- 


ing for Booklet M. B. ror. 
+ + 


Engines for Municipal Service 


he municipality of Clarksburg, W. Va., has 
recently placed an order for one 350-horse- 
power, 4-cylinder vertical engine and one 50- 
horse-power gas engine manufactured by the 
3ruce-Macbeth Engine Company, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio. The engines are to drive De- 
Laval multiple turbine pumps by means of 
herringbone gearing. This company has in- 
stalled a number of its engines for municipal 
service during the last few years. Among the 
municipalities using these engines are the fol- 
lowing: Salamanca and Wellsville, N. Y 
Bellevue, Canal Dover, Plymouth and To- 
ronto, Ohio; Bradford, Emporium and Pine 
Grove, Pa.; and Whitesboro, Texas. They are 
also used by the Cuba Electric Company, Cuba, 


AND MANUFACTURERS 
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N. Y., and the Pennsylvania Water Company, 
Wilkinsburg, Pa. 
+ + 


Street Trees in the Bronx 
The Department of Parks, Borough of th 


Bronx, New York City, has published an in 
teresting pamphlet entitled “A Plea for Street 


Trees in the Borough of the Bronx C 
missioner Thomas W. Whittle states the offer 
f the department to furnish, plant and guar 

















SPRAYING STREET TREES IN THE BRONX, 
NEW YORK CITY 


antee certain trees for the streets of the Bor- 
ough at a nominal cost to the citizens, and he 
gives much valuable information and instruc- 
tion about the planting and care of these trees 
The pamphlet has a number of illustrations, 
one of which is herewith reproduced This 
shows the spraying of trees in the Bronx by 
one of the outfits manufactured by the Fitz 
henry-Guptill Company, of Boston, to protect 
them from insect pests. Spraying for leaf 
eaters lasts from the latter part of May 


I to 
about the middle of July 
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MOTT LAMP POSTS 


STANDARDS OF MERIT 


Special Designs of Lighting Standards 
For Type C Lamps 


LAMP POSTS FOR ALL REQUIREMENTS 


FOUNTAINS 
Display and Drinking 
For PUBLIC SQUARES, PARKS, PLAYGROUNDS, Etc. 


ENTRANCE GATES, RAILINGS, SETEES 





CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION 


THE J.L.MOTT IRON WORKS 


Fifth Avenue and 17th Street, New York 
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26 babies poisoned in 11 states; 
fortunately some recovered 


reports 26 cases of arsenical 
poisoning from fly destroy- 
ers in 1915 in only 11 states; 


’ Save “ Babies 


Catch the disease carrying ANG a FOO:* 
fly that strays into your 
home with safe, c¢ficient, 
MOM- POLSOMOMS TANGLE . 
FOOT; not arsenic poison in 14 states. 
in an open saucer set within reach of . It states editorially: 
the baby, or a can from which a Dee) 





poisoned wick protrudes, sweetened wear ines yp A ~~ Ee 
to attract both flies and babies. joubtedly a number of cases of cholera 








Flies kill many babies, and fly = identens were really cases of arsenical 
" Soca poisoning, but death, e occurring, was at- 

a: A than all other poisons mag mon tributed to cholera infantum. ~— 
> = — = “We repeat, ———_— fly destroying de- 
—But in homes where careful vices are di 3 and should be abol- 
mothers have protected their babies ished. Healt officials should become 
from such risks by using only TANGLEFOOT, both greased on, goeeoat py of life on oe source. ; Our 
1 an Re! ture, is t session, Pp a law regulating 

dangers are avoided. ee a of pelnanene Gy pagers: 


The Journal of the Michigan State Medical Society 


THE O. & W. THUM CO., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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EXTERIOR OF MUNICIPAI SPHALT PLANT, RIO DI TANETIRO, BRAZII 


The Municipal Asphalt Plant in re-wagons, rollers, asphalt, sand and ston 
F - are stored 1s typicz ofr the rderi s ott 
Rio de Janeiro 


he 
whole plant All sand, stone and asphalt 

Rio de Janeiro has proved that isphalt are stored under covered sheds e hot- 

] ; f I i ‘ t s latt 1 iy tet rnet 

plant, instead of being a municipal eyesore, material elevator SS My aU — 
: of this can be seen to the right of the t 

ay be made actually attractive, as_ thes . : 

: r , : 1} led This plant was supplied by the roquois 
views = € plant is enc Ce Uy eee Works of the Barber Asphalt Paving C 
stucco walls, and not a scrap of re fuse tO pany, and erected by W Rcesliandl eal 
be seen in or about the place The building ow in the employ of R as superintendent 
to the left in the street view shows the office lhe plant has a capacity of about 1.500 

f the superintendent. The yard where th a day 




















MAIN GATE OF MUNICIPAL ASPHALT PI 


Showing office in front, laboratory in rear, and shed for fi 
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All Bubble Cups Are 
law Proof very few Are 
Germ Proof 


CLOW BUBBLE CUPS 
Are Both 








R-735 


GOO of the R-735 Type in Use 
in Chicago’s Streets, Parks and 
Boulevards. 





=e 
The R-703 Type is Suitable for 
Court Houses, City Halls, Jails, 


Field Houses, Comfort Stations, 
Etc. 


Send for Catalog No. 138 . 


JAMES B.CLOW &SONS 


Established 1876 
534-546 So. Franklin Street, CHICAGO 


Sales Offices 
New York Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Minneapolis Milwaukee Denver Los Angeles 
Works 


Chicago, Coshocton and Newcomerstown, Ohio 








ORANGEBURG 
FIBRE CONDUIT 
As used for Orna- 

mental Street Lighting 

Systems. 

Fully described and 

1, in our book 


The Fibre Conduit 
Company 
ORANGEBURG, N. Y. 


New York Chicago 
Boston San Francisco 











Club Rates for The American City 


In view of the fact that many municipalities, 
chambers of commerce and civic organiza- 
tions desire to subscribe for a number of 
copies of THE AMERICAN CITY for 
distribution among their officers, committee- 
men, etc., the publishers of THE AMERI- 
CAN CITY have arranged a special sched- 
ule of rates for clubs of subscriptions which 
will be quoted on application. These club 
rates are also available for individuals who 
wish to arrange for a number of subscrip- 
tions for their friends. 




















HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


NEW YORK 
BROADWAY AT 54th STREET 


Near 50th St. Subway 
Station and S3rd St. 
Elevated. 


“Broadway” Cars from 
Grand Central Depot, 
7th Ave. Cars from 
Penna. Station 


New and Fireproof 


Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New York at 
Reasonable Rates. 


ROOMS WITH 
ADJOINING BATHS 


ROOMS WITH PRIVATE 
BATHS 


$2.00 up 
SUITES 
$4.00 up 


Ten minutes walk to 
40 Theatres 


EXCELLENT RESTAURANT. PRICES MODERATE 
Send for Booklet 
HARRY P. STIMSON, formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel window-screened throughout 
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DUPLEX HOOK AND LADDER TRUCK, OWNED BY THE 


A Non-Skidding Truck 

lhe aecompanyifig photograph shows a hook 
ind ladder“truck fecently shipped to Holland, 
Mich., by .The Duptex-Power Car Company, 
of Charlotte, Mich. It has a 262'4-inch wheel- 
hase and carries 60-foot ladders. The sym 
metrical design makes it possible to distribute 
the ladders over the truck instead of hanging 
them upon the rear. This truck has a doubl 
steer, is said to turn corners at 30 or 35 miles 
an hour without danger of skidding. It is 
laimed that it can be depended upon at all 
seasons of the year, and that it is perfectly 
capable of running through heavy snows 


+ + 


The Creosoting of Wood Paving Block 

\ paper by P. C. Reilly, of Indianapolis, on 
“The Proper Oil for Creosoted Wood Pav- 
ing Blocks,” which was read at the last 
convention of the American Society of Mu 
nicipal Improvements, has been republished 
in pamphlet form by the Republic Creosoting 
Company, of Indianapolis. It endeavors to 
clarify the situation regarding a standard of 
quality of creosote oil used in treating wood 
block. Deficient and loosely drawn specifica- 
tions, the adulteration of creosote oil, are 
considered as elements of the difficult problem 


CITY OF HOLLAND, MICH 


yf securing a standard oil, and a study is giv 
of the essential qualities of high-grade oil 
Illustrations are reproduced showing the ef 
fects of good and poor treatment of wood 
blocks. A series of analyses of distillate oils 
is given, which show that the higher dis 
tillates are more resistent to the effects of th 
high temperature of summer heat, and that as 
the distillation proceeds, the distilled oil cor 
tinues to approach more nearly an ideal ma 
terial for preserving wood blocks 


+ + 
Mr. Stover with the U. S. Tire Co. 


Mr. Frank C. Stover’s many friends among 
municipal officials, and particularly among fire 
chiefs, will be pleased to know that he has 
recently become manager of the Municipal D« 
partment of the United States Tire Company 
»f Chicago. Mr. Stover was with the Gan 
well Fire Alarm Telegraph Company for t 
long period of nearly 25 1e 
two years ending March 1, 1916, was in the 
service of the Star Electric Company. He is 
an associate member of the Pacific Coast Fire 
Chiefs Association and of the International 
Fire Engineers Association, and expects to 
head a delegation from the West to the next 
annual convention at Providence 
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For Contractors and Boards of Public Works 





A Side-Dumping Semi-Trailer 


\n interesting type of side-dumping semi- 
trailer is now being made by the Lee Loader 
Company, of Chicago, for use in connection 
with the latest type of four-wheeled Knox 
tractor, as shown by the accompanying illus 
tration. 

This two-way, two-compartment body is 
particularly well adapted to the handling of 
sand, crushed rock, gravel, etc., and will also 
operate satisfactorily for asphaltum. Each 
compartment has a capacity of 4 cubic yards, 
and the simple method of dumping eliminates 
all dumping devices such as hydraulic hoists, 
etc. To dump either compartment it is neces- 


sary for the driver only to unlock the body 
and exert a slight pull on the dumping lever 
at the extreme out corner of the bod ry 
body is by this means rolled sufficiently to on 
side to allow gravitation to complete the dump 
ing operation 

In a test made in Chicago recently the Km 
model 35 tractor hauled 15 tons of gravel 
this Lee two-way semi-trailer with the great 
est ease, at varying speeds up to 16 mile 
hour. Due to the special front axle design 


en of 
the Knox tractor, this heavy load was turned 
n a 29-foot circle The rear wheel of the 
trailer described a very small circle; in fact 
it almost amounted to twisting around in the 


same spot, the turn of the tractor being 
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OUR ENGINEERING STAFF 


Their Knowledge is at Your Service 




















Most municipalities should have expert advice and suggestions in selecting 
the standards most suitable for their particular need and so we maintain a 
staff of engineers, who have made life!ong studies of lighting problems 

Their knowledge is at your service—Consultation is free, with no obligation. 







Write for catalog No. 14, it’s a dandy, just off the press. 









George Cutter Company 
413 Notre Dame Street South Bend, Ind. 
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KNOX TRACTOR WITH 


short that the circle described 
inches. 

It should be noted that the Knox patented 
double spring suspension makes it impossible 
for a pound of weight to rest on the tractor 
chassis itself and that the jars and jolts of the 
loaded trailer cannot be transmitted to the 


power plant of the tractor. 


+ + 
Pumps for Various Services 


A large variety of pumps suitable for dif- 
ferent uses in house, farm, factory, village and 
municipality are described in the 358-page illus- 
trated cloth-bound catalogue (No. 25) recently 
issued by The Deming Company, of 14 &tna 
Street, Salem, O. Among the types mentioned 
are hand and power pumps, hydraulic rams, 
centrifugal and rotary pumps, diaphragm suc- 


was only 14 


tion pumps, rotary force pumps, ete. Of spe- 
cial interest to municipal officials are the 
pumps adapted for water supply pumping 


spray pumps for killing tree pests and pumps 
for use in village fire departments. 


+ + 
A Pipe Investigation at Seattle 


The city of Seattle is supplied with water 
through two continuous stave pipe lines, each 
of which is some 28 miles long, conveying the 
water from the intake and the settling basins 
on the Cedar River. Recently there were two 
very serious breaks in one of these lines, which 
for the time threatened to cause a water famine 
in Seattle. An impression was gained that 
these breaks were due to the use of wood stave 
pipe, and that they would not have happened 
had some other type of conduit, such as steel 
or reinforced concrete, been employed. The 
Pacific Coast Pipe Company, of Seattle, al- 
though it had furnished no material for this 
line and had nothing to with its construction, 
decided to make a thorough investigation of 
the matter. This investigation was reported by 


SIDE-DUMPING 


SEMI-TRAILER 
Mr. R. H. Ober, consulting engineer, president 
of the local association o1 thx 
American Society of Civil 


members of the 


Engneers. Tl 


lowing statements are taken from the report 
Chere were four leaks, all occurring in the 
immediate vicinity of stand-pipes located at 


summits of the pipe lines. The first and fourth 


leaks were of a comparatively minor nature 
involving a relatively small amount of work in 
the replacement of one or more staves which 


were not decayed but which were defective 
when originally built into the pipe. The second 
and third leaks, however, were of a very 


serious nature, involving material injury to the 
pipe line and reconstruction in each case of a 
considerable length of pipe. It was further 
found that the water contained in the stand- 


pipes in the vicinity of the second, third and 
fourth leaks had been frozen, and that the 
stand-pipes had thereby been rendered in- 


capable of performing their proper functions. 
The freezing of these stand-pipes made it im- 
possible for air to enter the pipe lines to take 
the place of the water which was drawn off 
from the pipe lines in connection with cleaning 
and repairs. This resulted in the formation of 
a vacuum in the vicinity of each of these stand- 
pipes, and the consequent collapse of the pipe 
by reason of the unbalanced atmospheric pres- 
sure upon the outside of the pipe 

It was found that the wood staves of which 
the line was constructed, and which have been 
in service for about seven years, as shown by 
those exposed to view and those which were 
removed from the broken were in 
very good condition. The outer surface of th 
wood, generally speaking, showed scarcely any 
signs of decay, and where decay was t 
it was relatively small in amount, and extended 
toa depth not exceeding 3/10 inch at any point 
observed. It is believed that the injury to the 
pipe was not occasioned by the decay in the 
wood staves of which the pipe was constructed, 
nor by reason of the fact that the pipe was con- 
structed of wood instead of some other 


sections, 
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“Inside” Information 


AS TO 
Westinghouse Luxsolite Fixtures 
For Mazda C Lamps 
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_____agaed Binding Posts 
jubstantial Mouniing Bracket 
™ 


{f 


Screened Draft Opening tan 


Screened Dralt Opening 
20-Inch fire-Engmelea 
Stee! Reflector. 


Globe Hinge 


THE ILLUSTRATION SPEAKS FOR ITSELF 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Cincinnati, Ohio Columbus, Ohio 
Cleveland, Ohio Dayton, Ohio 
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terial. The formation of a vacuum as a result An Asphalt Patching Plant 
f the freezing of the stand-pipes would have ; 
1S¢ | the coll pse of steel 4 pe I tat n ; ’ . 
rced concrete pipe as surely as the collaps« : : 
ul . | sta pipe ' * nl nove 
+ + e in resurfacing « 
nad 1 fame ‘ 
A Portable Rock-Drilling Outfit a ea a 
Palisades Interstate Pa ! ‘ 
k-drilling, 1 t me ett] I 
las¢ new powel! tht F t} e] 
in wa to secure an soO-cuDic-Ilo n ne 
work, but the Commission w ers ; te f 
se one of the No. 2 t rot 
» Schramm & Son, of 304 Vort essat \\ 
et Philadelphia, on the I é 
tested in the northern part \ st t 
the Commission’s work in that s a é d ‘ 
found to do all the work that 1 phalt ’ ‘ } ¢ 
expected of the large unit \ g ¢ ¢ S ‘ 
Only one man is needed on the entire opera reheated and used: old asphalt t 
n. He starts up the machine in the mon en in us¢ n tli treet 1 as 
ng, taking only a minute or so for this, sees reheated and used again for repair w 
that there is gasoline in the tank and water f tools is hed with t 
e hoppers for cooling the cylinders, and that e will be re ( ities 
e oil-cups are filled, and then he is fri mpanies usually 
levote his entire attention to the operation of vill need only the re wagon and t 9 
drill. The accompanying picture shows t ed iron covers te 
t at work. I¢ will drill from 75 to 20 sphalt kettl rT the ’ 
ubic feet of holes per day, and it requ ; \ ires 4 by 9 feet and the weight wit 
few gallons of gasoline for the day’s work bout 2.800 pound For | 


\bout six m 


nths after the Commissi ight f Chattanooga has done its asphalt 
rst outfit, it duplicated the order and now f these tfits d 
ses the first one on‘one part of the ( eT s the ee! 
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ROCK-DRILLING IN THE PALISADES INTERSTATE PA 
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THIS ADVERTISEMENT 
IS ADDRESSED TO TWO PEOPLE 


1. To the Man Who Wants to be a 
Chamber of Commerce Secretary 


During the past two years we have frequently found ourselves in serious 
need of men with the ability to make good in this field. We have not, 
however, dared to risk engaging or recommending men unfamiliar with the 
principles on which our success has been built. 

The need for trained men is so keen that we have—simply as a measure 
of self protection—organized a Summer School for Chamber of Commerce 
Secretaries. The school will cost far more than we can hope to secure 
through tuition payment. 

It will be held at Ithaca, N. Y._ It will commence with July 24, 1916, 
and continue for two weeks. 


2. To the Secretary Who is 
Facing Unsolved Problems 


The Summer School will furnish this man the solution he has been 
striving to find. | 

The men who are directing the Summer School are men with demon- 
strated ability as builders. They can point to many vigorous commercial 
organizations scattered throughout the nation, as proof that the principles 
they follow are sound. The development of these organizations is proof 
also of their strength as leaders. 

The men associated with them as lecturers at the School have all been 
chosen because they have thoroughly established their knowledge of the 
subjects with which they will deal. 


The School is Offered on Its Own Merits 


While we have organized it in order to place ourselves in touch with 
competent men, we make no promise express or implied to engage the 
services of any of the students or recommend them to others. 


There is more about this School in a pamphlet just issued. Send for it. 


AMERICAN CITY BUREAU, 87 Nassau St., New York 
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